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All- New Zenith ‘dita Radio Sensations 


Play where many others fail 
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SupER-sENSITIVE Zenith FM... new... exclusively Zenith’s . . . decidedly 
better! Actually 10 times more sensitive than the average of 16 other FM 
makes we have tested. Brings you clear, static-free, fade-free reception where 
many other FM sets fail—and where interference and crosstalk make AM 
radios practically useless. You enjoy many of your favorite network programs 
now broadcast on FM too. Plus many features not heard at all on AM— 





sports, news, weather and market reports, music! 


New Zenith “Major,” FM Only, Its new Zenith 
Super-Sensitive FM works even where many AM 
or ordinary FM sets are practically useless! Dial- in all Zenith history. See and hear the proof at your Zenith dealer’s— today! 
Speaker. Big set tone quality, smart walnut plastic 


cabinet. AC, DC. A terrific a sy 93 999i 


These new Zenith* radio sensations are far and away the greatest values 


New Zenith “Super-Tri- 
umph.” New Super-Sensitive 
FM, plus Long-Distance AM. 
Tone control, on/off indicator. 
“Flexo-Grip” handle. Rich 
swirl walnut plastic cabinet. 


AC, DC. Only ¢ ga5t 





New Zenith “Super-Sym- 
phony.” Surpasses many consoles 
in tone quality and performance. 
New Super-Sensitive FM and 
_ Long-Distance AM. Extra- large 
DialSpeaker. Improved tone con- 
trol. Smart swirl walnut plastic 


cabinet. AC, re ay 91995! 





+Prices subject to change without notice. West Coast and far South 
prices slightly higher on Fordham, Super-Symphony, Super-Triumph. 
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New Zenith “Fordham.” A distinguished console with new 
Super-Sensitive FM, and Zenith’s famous Long-Distance AM. Ex- 
ceptionally large Alnico 5 Speaker and new broad-range tone con- 


trol. Figured walnut-finished cabinet of we $13.9957 
contemporary design. AC, DC. 





sions stance RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois « Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 


*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 










The WEST AFRICAN FOREST ELEPHANT is distinguished 
by its much smaller size. When full-grown, this 
“pigmy”’ weighs about 2700 lbs. —less than one- 
quarter the weight of its big cousins. 


«T RADE- MARKS. 
OF NATURE. 


mark the difference 


in elephants... 


™ TRADE- -MARK ° 
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“ETHYL fad 


nieve ¢ ats important Look at the smaller ears on this 


ASIATIC ELEPHANT and you will see 
how it differs from its African 








The AFRICAN ELEPHANT differs from other 
elephants in having enormous fan-like 


ears. This jungle giant often reaches difference in gasoline cousin shown at the left. Most 


circus and zoo elephants are 
“Indian,” or Asiatic, elephants. 


a weight of 12,000 pounds. 


ENJOY THE DIFFERENCE / 





Just fill your tank with gasoline from 
an “Ethyl”? pump and feel the dif- 
ference for yourself. Because ““Ethy!’’ 
gasoline averages five full octane num- 
bers higher than regular gasoline, it 
will bring out the full power and per- 
formance of your car. And because 
it has, on the average, a higher vola- 
tility, it will give you faster starting 
and warm-up. 

When you see the familiar yellow- 
and-black “‘Ethyl’’ emblem on a 
pump, you know you are getting the 





best gasoline your service station The WOOLLY MAMMOTH, an extinct 
offers—gasoline that is improved pachyderm, differed from all living 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the pan fesse re — 
: : : r ish hair with masses of mat 
famous ingredient that steps up weel at the head and cheuidien: 


power and performance. 
**Ethyl’”’ products are made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17,N. Ya 
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What Was the Original 
BONFIRE? 


N the Middle Ages, when wars and pesti- 

lence ravaged England, fires for the burning 
of corpses were an everyday necessity. Bone- 
fires (fires of bone) they were called. Later, 
when the custom of burning heretics at the 
stake became common, bonefires was the name 
applied to the pyres of these victims. The same 
term was used to designate the burning of 
symbols of heresy or other proscribed articles. 
Later, its meaning extended to open-air fires 
for public demonstrations or sports—but by 
this time in the less gruesome spelling bonfire, 
which today is a comparatively harmless word 
despite its grim history. 


Every day you use hundreds of words whose | 


origins are as interesting and surprising as this. 
You will find their fascinating stories in 


Webster’s New International | 


Dictionary, Second Edition 


“The MERRIAM - Webster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of 
the Merriam-Web- 
ster, This great ref- 
erence book goes 
far beyond ordi- 
nary conceptions of 
a dictionary. It has 
3,350 pages, illus- 
trations for 12,000 
terms, and a total 
of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more 
than in any other 
dictionary. 207 
experts in every 
field of knowledge 
contributed. It is 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” in courts, 
schools, newspapers, 
business and govern- 
ment offices. See it at 
your bookseller’s or 
stationer’s. Mail cou- 
pon for free booklet, 
“Interesting Origins of 
English Words.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Publishers, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


“The Supreme Au- 
thority” and indis- 
pensable aid in 
solving puzzles and 
contests of all kinds. 
Essential for word 
building contests. 


FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins g 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 463 i 
Springfield 2, Mass. 1 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet, ] 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.”’ Also 
send me more information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Name. 





Address............ 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





What Washington Won 


This week we celebrate the 
birthday of George Washington, father 
of our country. To many it will be 
just another holiday, but in the light 
of world events today, every American 
should appreciate the significance of 
the occasion and re-evaluate the price- 
less gift that George Washington and 
his fellow patriots won for us. 

George Washington won for us, at 
the cost of seven long years of war, a 
system of government unique in all 
the world. It was a system under which 
the dignity of the individual was all- 
important; a system under which the 
state was the servant of the citizen, 
not his master; a system under which 
the individual was free to think as he 
chose, to speak as he chose, to wor- 
ship as he chose, to work at the job 
of his choice, in any manner he liked 
so long as he did not interfere with 
anyone else’s right to do the same. 


* ¥ 


It proved to be a good system; 
in fact, the best that man had ever de- 
vised, for under that system America 
grew and prospered until it became 
the greatest nation in the world, with 
the highest standard of living ever 
known. 

It is an all-too-common failing to 
take one’s blessings for granted. 
Which is the only understandable rea- 
son why today some misguided or un- 
thinking Americans criticize our sys- 
tem while enjoying the many benefits 
that system has brought them 


¥ * * 


The superiority of our incentive 
system of free enterprise, or capital- 
ism, or whatever you choose to call it, 
over socialism or any other kind of 
ism, is self-evident in what it has given 
and is giving our people, as compared 
with the plight of other nations sad- 
dled with other forms of government. 
It is evident, too, in the fact that few 
of those in this country who pretend 
to see Utopia in these other systems 
care to make an exchange. What 
American is so foolish as to want to 
live in communist Russia or even so- 
cialist England? 

Yet many in those countries 
would thank God for the chance to live 
in America. Apparently, the advan- 
tages of our capitalistic system are 
most readily recognized by those who 
do not have them. 

To remedy this situation, a group 
of prominent citizens in Pennsylvania 
—educators, business men, profes- 
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hite House Gallery 
Defender. The treasure: Freedom. 


sional men and women, club-women 
—have formed an organization called 
“Americans for the Competitive En- 
terprise System,” for the purpose of 
bringing home to every American the 
superior advantages of our system as 
opposed to any form of collectivism, 
including communism, fascism and so- 
cialism. This organization, called 
ACES from its initials, is non-political. 
Its sole purpose is educational; i.e., 
to show that all types of collectivism 
are parasitic forms of society; that 
there can never be an increase in the 
bureaucratic power of the state with- 
out a corresponding decrease in the 
rights of the individual (a process 
which invariably ends in ration cards, 
red tape, repressive taxation and a 
reduced standard of living for all). It 
plans to show that any form of collec- 
tivism can be proved to offer only illu- 
sions of temporary security at the ex- 
pense of the individual’s initiative, op- 
portunity for reward commensurate 
with ability, and freedom of choice 
that have made this country the great- 
est in the world. 


¥ 


It is high time such an educa- 
tional program was conducted to com- 
bat the insidious propaganda of those 
who would, for their own personal 
profit and power, destroy our system. 
Too many Americans are prone to for- 
get that we have a system that hun- 
dreds of millions of people throughout 
the world would love to enjoy, and the 
freedom and high standard of living 
that are an inseparable part of it. 


Publisher. 








Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A; 
Entered as Second Class Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office ‘at Chicago, ll., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 


tion price $2.50 per year in the U.S. and possessions; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 per year. Single copy 15¢. Vol. 57, No. 4. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Testing: I read with a great deal of 
interest your story “Open-Book Tests” 
(Education, Jan. 25). Our social science 
teacher has been using this method of 
testing for the past seven years with ex- 
cellent results. 

D. K. Scuwartz, Supervising 
Principal, Hegins Township School 
District, Valley View, Pa. 


Conservation Comes First: As- 
suming that points of the “broad-gauge 
national economic and governmental pro- 
gram” are listed in order of relative im- 
portance, (Business, Jan. 11), I cannot 
agree that “policies designed to check 
waste of natural resources” should be 
last; nor should it be the exclusive func- 
tion of the government. 

The adequate, continuous flow of 
raw materials from soil, water, flora and 
fauna is the very life-blood of industrial 
production, the guarantee of labor’s in- 
come and the basis of national welfare. It 
is a job for all citizens, and specifically, 
that of industry and labor whose very 
existence is at stake. 

Conservation is now more than 
checking waste. There are increasing 
shortages of necessary materials for to- 
day’s 150 million [Americans]. A popu- 
lation of 300 million will require more 
than twice as much. A conservation pro- 
gram which establishes or restores, com- 
petently manages, and wisely uses the 
potentials of our tremendous resources is 
the safe foundation on which to plan for 
the future. 

We must take for granted that peo- 
ple understand the problem or that gov- 
ernment agencies will function; the blue- 
print of present and future planning 
must spell out, very emphatically, the 
truth that conservation must come first if 
we are to survive and prosper. 

Atrrep L. Netson, Department of 


Conservation, State of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Founder Mitchell: Permit me to 
compliment you on your fine article “A 
Man Who Started Something” (Talking 
It Over, Jan. 25). I believe I read the 
first issues of PATHFINDER when a student 
at Central College in 1894. I’m still stick- 
ing to it and hope to continue... . 

R. D. Douwstra, Pella, Iowa 


e eI am not eloquent, but would 
like to add my tribute to a man who built 
greater than he knew. Long life to PATH- 
FINDER! [I could not afford to be without 
it. 

Mrs. Joun C. ADAMSON, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Velikovsky’s Theory: Your article 
“When the World Stopped” (Science, 
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Load up and paddle off into woodland spaces 
where bass, trout and musky come trophy-size. 


Sail scenic inland waterways rich in history. Plan a care- 
free, take-it-easy holiday afloat. 





Souvenir snapshot: scarlet-coated “Mounties” add a 
touch of colour outside the Houses of Parliament, Ottawa, 











MAKE THE MoOsT of 
your vacation this year. 
Cross the border into exciting new play- 
country, where all Nature calls you to 
swim and sail, fish and explore. Visit 
friendly cities, play at attractive summer 
colonies, motor through cool, green 
National Parks, by ocean shores. Write 
for detailed information or use the 
coupon below. 





7 VACATION POINTERS —ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting—‘“‘foreign” atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 3. Friendly 
cities, hospitable people. 4. 
Friends and relatives waiting 
to welcome you. 5. Lots to 
do—-sports, recreation, sight- 
seeing. 6. Near—easy to get 
to—no border “red tape’’. 
7. Your vacation dollar 
buys more, goes further. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 1 
TRAVEL BUREAU | 
Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 

Please send me your illustrated book, | 





“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 
nat cate Bai icnecsesineciniastitmancitennccngninidammasiamininaia 


i cicnstsdtiptinnctstshinitiiiomamsaieis State we 
onu2ss079 (PLEASE PRINT) j 


| Name 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 


These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling—more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 


Lfssocunon OF Yenc’ Fepuzonos 
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Jan. 25) is a remarkable job of conden- 
sation. ... 

You will probably receive a number 
of angry letters from physicists and as- 
tronomers who are emotionally attached 
to gravitational theory or do not regard 
folklore as reliable evidence. I doubt very 
much that Dr. Einstein will express him- 
self until long after the book appears, if 
then, though he was at one time Dr. Veli- 
kovsky’s editor for physics and mathe- 
matics on Scripta Universitatis. 

Two minor points: The idea, or 
rather two ideas, came to Dr. Velikovsky 
not 20 years ago, but 10... . Also, the 
“rate of rotation” may or may not have 
been the same before the seventh or 
eighth centuries B.C., since a change in 
the number of days in the year would 
concern primarily the length of the orbit. 

Eric LARRABEE, 
Harper’s Magazine, New York 


Euthanasia in Utopia: Re “The 
Right to Kill” (Health, Jan. 25) the term 


Bettmann Archives 
More, by Holbein. Euthanasia, but 
only in Utopia. (SEE: Euthanasia . . .) 


“euthanasia” can be used in two senses: 
(1) rendering death easy or painless 
through anesthetics; (2) putting to death 
painlessly the . . . incurably sick. .. . 
As to the first, while Catholic teaching 
permits the use of opiates to alleviate 
pain, it does not permit their use in such 
quantity as to deprive the sufferer of the 
use of reason or cause him to die in un- 
consciousness. ... You give the erroneous 
impression that St. Thomas More and Dr. 
Sander held similar views. Dr. Sander 
advocates the second sense, but neither 
More nor the Catholic church can be ac- 
cused of approving such a stand. There 
is a world of difference. 
THERESA Petoccui, Clyde, N.Y. 


e e How could Thomas More have 
been a saint and a fallen angel at the 
same time? 

Mrs. R. P. Kurmpxke, Chicago 


e @ The Catholic Church always op- 
posed “mercy killing” . . . Thomas More 
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must have been aware of this; his faith 
led him to a cruel death for refusing to 
compromise his beliefs. He must have 
been virtually incapable of being a “pro- 
ponent” of something his Church con- 
demned. If proof had existed that he ad- 
vocated “mercy killing,” he could never 
have been canonized... . 
Joun F. Dapra, Sunrise, Wyo. 


e e Is it possible you do not know 
that the Utopia is a satire? 
G. Vincent WILLIAMS, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


e e It is not correct to account St. 
Thomas More one of the first proponents 
because it was advocated in his work 
Utopia ...a melange of fiction, fantasy 
and philosophy, in the course of which 
divorce as well as euthanasia is advo- 
cated. ... 

Tuomas J. McCartny, Director, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 


Washington, D.C. 


PATHFINDER’s reference to _ St. 
Thomas More was indeed based on his 
Utopia: “But if the diseases be not only 
incurable, but also full of continual pain 
and anguish, then the priests and magis- 
trates exhort the man ... [that he] 
either dispatch himself out of that painful 
life ... or else suffer himself willingly 
to be rid out of it by other.” In addition 
to being a satire and a fantasy, Utopia is 
an attempt by a Renaissance humanist 
to show how good and rational men 
would act in ideal circumstances. It con- 
tains favorable speculation on the sub- 
jects of progressive education, religious 
tolerance, quasi-communism and divorce, 
as well as on euthanasia.—Ed. 


Waring and Crawford: We are 
[Fred] Waring admirers, but what makes 
you think Youth on the March is an imi- 
tation of this style (Radio-TV, Jan. 11) ? 
Rev. Crawford’s group has been perform- 
ing as you see them for 10 or 15 years. 
You will find very few TV shows as 
nearly perfect in timing and message 
and the vocal groups perform without 
error. Why don’t you listen to the whole 
30 minutes? 

E. Duntap, Boothwyn, Pa. 


e e You forget that Fred Waring’s 
program is put on by people who have 
been trained for a long time (he has long 
been a favorite of mine), in addition to 
which those taking part are paid musi- 
cians. The young people on Rev. Craw- 
ford’s program do this as a volunteer 
service. . . . In addition, this type of 
music is not new to his programs. A com- 
parison should only be made between 
equal things. Youth on the March has 
no desire to compete with commercial or 
other programs of that type and I feel 
you are unfair in not realizing their high 
motive. 


R. P. SuHutt, Folcroft, Pa. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PATHFINDER, Dept. E., 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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- Yes, pipe fans and “makin’s’”’ smokers find 
greater smoking pleasure in crimp cut Prince Albert 
—America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 


MAURICE WHITNEY, 
Dairy Farmer 
BILL BENTLEY, #8 


Soil Conservationist 


The choice, naturally mild tobacco used in Prince Albert 
Smoking Tobacco is specially treated to insure against 
tongue bite. And Prince Albert stays flavor-fresh in the 
humidor-top pocket tin. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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A PYRENEES CHALET at Gourette. Amidst the mountain splendour are varied resorts; 
Spas the Romans knew, at Luchon, Cauterets. There’s Lourdes, famed for pilgrimages. 


All this and more...in A 


16th CENTURY Hotel de Ville (City Hall) 
of Loches, medieval town in the bejewelled 
chateaux country, off the “beaten track.” 


Son ALES ET. 


BASQUE FETE: Customs, dress, language, 
are unique. See remarkable Basque game, 
“pelote” and visit old Bayonne, en route. 


we 


ROYAL CHATEAU: Chambord in the val- 
ley of kings. The chateaux country, only 
a few hours from Paris, is rich in history. 


8 


; ft 3 7 
BEACH AT BIARRITZ, gay centre of the Basque country. September is the “month of 
elegance”, widely attended for the tournaments, balls, races. The Casino here is famous. 


Bullfights and Canals and Alpine Chalets, Druid Remains, Roman 
Ruins, Medieval Cathedrals...and All the World of Art and Fashion 


France, in the golden days of late summer, early autumn, offers a multitude of 
sights you’d visit many lands to find. Alpine chalets, peaceful canals, ancient Greek 
and Roman ruins... bullfights and the Basque game of pelote... prehistoric cave 
drawings and druid stones. Come late, after the summer rush, and explore for 
yourself. From lustrous Paris with her Louvre, her theatres, shops and nightlife, 
seek the tranquil villages of Brittany, the mountain beauties of Savoy, the 
chateaux of the Loire. See lovely Provence and the sunny Pyrenees. The late tour- 


ist will find travel pleasant, reservations easy. And everything more economical. 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, etc., write Dept. P1, Box 221, New York10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL 


UNDERSTANDING ... THROUGH TRAVEL...IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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The Cover. This year, for the 
first time, the World Ski Champion- 
ships were held in the U.S. Among 
American team members were this is- 
sue’s cover girls, Jannette Burr of 
Seattle, Wash., and Katy Rodolph of 
Hayden, Col., top downhill racers. For 
a review of skiing’s present place in 
the U.S. sports scene, read Skiing’s 
Big Year, page 30. 


x 2 


Inside. Each year, when tele- 
phone workers’ wage disputes awaken 
the spectre of a strike and the fear 
that long distance lines may be com- 
pletely paralyzed, there is more talk of 
the happy day when long distance 
numbers, like local calls, will be dialed 
direct. For latest news on how close 
to reality this development is, and on 
the steps being taken toward it, see 
Long Distance by Dial, page 34. 


x FF 2 


Next Issue. Mar. 15, deadline 
for settling up tax accounts with 
Uncle Sam, is just around the corner. 
Some 50 million Americans, wrestling 
with forms, arithmetic and _ records, 
may pause in their struggles to wonder 
how their tax liability became so large, 
where their money goes, and what 
hopes there are for substantial relief. 
For the answers, from the men who 
know best, read Your Tax Bill and 
How It Grew, in the Mar. 8 issue. 
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HAIR 


NE GST TING THIN? 


THEN 


GROOM IT WITH 





KREML 





70 AVOID THAT GREASY LOOK~ 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 





There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 


SAVE MONEY: 


w money-sov® 


ne ~ ari 


size and sove 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
s0 many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 











Brand NEW! Another Dodge First! 


FLUID DRIVE...for TRUCKS © 
Greater smoothness...longer life! 


_ eee “THIS is the Fluid Dive unit 
| applies power through fluid! 
"Cluteh ‘tokes hold'smoothly— no gnabbin 
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WHEN YOU START One of the great engineering achievements of all t 





Your truck moves forward 
smoothly. With Fluid Drive, 
there’s no grabbing of 
clutch—no jerky starts. 
Smooth application of 
power is easy on all mov- 
ing parts... transmission 
through power line to rear 
axle gears and tires. Re- 
sult: Long life; low upkeep. 


time is now available on trucks. 


The achievement is gyrol FLUID DRIVE. The trucks are 
Dodge “‘Job-Rated’”’ 14-ton, 34-ton and 1-ton models. 


Smooth operation . . . nothing like it in other trucks... can 
now be yours. Why? Because power is transmitted by fluid 
—not by a rigid mechanical connection. 


New truck economy—another result of FLUID DRIVE’S 


cushioned operation—means big savings to you: 1. In 
reduced wear of vital parts. . . . 2. In lower service expense. 
... 3. In more mileage from tires. . . . 4. In longer truck life! 


WHEN YOU STOP 


Forget the clutch pedal! 
Simply apply the brakes 
when you slow down or 
stop. Your engine won't 
stall. When you start again, 
shift into gear ... step on 
it .. . for the easiest, 
smoothest driving you have 
ever known. Easy on your 
truck ... easy on driver. 


ON SLIPPERY ROADS 


Rate f- In snow or slush, on ice or 

22 war N in mud, rear wheels “take 
Sy) F hold” firmly. The 
' wv tendency to spin or 
skid is greatly reduced. 
Fluid Drive saves 
time, increases safety. 


Note in the illustration above how gyrol Fluid Drive works 
for you. Read, at left, what Fluid Drive does for you. 


See your Dodge dealer. Ask him to demonstrate a FLUID 
DRIVE Dodge “Job-Rated’”’ truck. Feel the difference .. . 
the smooth power of Fluid Drive; the amazing ease of shifting. 





Remember—the many advantages of gyrol Fluid Drive 
are available only on Dodge “‘Job-Rated” trucks. 






For low-cost transportation...switch to 


DODGE dob Rated TRUCKS 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





calls for a strong Southern candidate who can split the popular vote 
sufficiently to throw the election into the House of Representatives. 


counting on former New Dealer James F. Byrnes to be their candidate— 
if he wins the governorship of South Carolina this year. 


would agree to a national unity Cabinet, on which the GOP would have 
almost equal membership. 


ALSO, IN EXCHANGE FOR GOP SUPPORT, THE SOUTHERNERS are prepared to fight rati- 
fication of the Lodge election amendment, which would change the 
Electoral College system to the advantage of the regular Democratic 
party (see Nation). 


FORMER SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION CHAIRMAN JAMES J. CAFFREY is a lead- 
ing candidate to succeed Emil Schram as president of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Caffrey, a Bostonian, has the strong backing of 


fellow-Bostonian Joseph P. Kennedy, who also once headed the SEC. 





eee Oe ee OOO eee Eee -— 


army, air force and navy. Money donations are also coming in, but are 
being returned with thanks. 


REPERCUSSIONS FROM THE ARREST OF KLAUS FUCHS and undisclosed evidences of fur- 


ther leaks of vital atomic energy secrets are being felt now on 
policy-making levels. 


that the Defense and State Departments and the Atomic Energy Com-— 
mission are probably off about five years in their guesses as to 
Russian progress in atomic science. 


word has been quietly passed to unload any employes, big or small, 
whose connections will leave the Administration open to further Re-— 
publican charges that it is riddled with Communists. The Democrats 
don't want a repeat performance of 1946 when the GOP whipped the meat 
shortage into a political victory. 


press conference that the development of the H-bomb did not alter the 
Government's stand on the Baruch plan for international atomic con- 
trol. Both Defense and State Departments are working on an additional 
statement which will amplify this nation's desire for a speedy end to 
the arms race. 


— OO ee Oe -ri— 


Government and return to the Pullman Co. Top candidates to succeed 
Early now are Paul H. Griffith, assistant to Secretary Louis A. John- 
son, and W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air Force. 





several times recently on the state of the nation's preparedness to 
meet any emergency. 
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For the Record 


ee The House of Representatives 
reversed a previous decision, voted $60 
million aid for Korea. 

e @ Harold Ambrose, special assis- 
tant to the Postmaster General, resigned 
after it was disclosed that he had taken 
in $400,000 as “agent” for speculators in 
special-issue stamp deals. His uncle-by- 
marriage, Wyoming’s Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D.) advised him to confess. 

e @ Chrysler workers were still out. 

e @ Telephone workers were still on 
the job, their threatened nationwide strike 
almost sure to be abandoned after a 16- 
day waiting period. 

e e Noisy protests and some outright 
censorship developed as organizations 
and individuals attempted to head off the 
Ingrid Bergman-Roberto Rossellini pic- 
ture, Stromboli. U.S. distributor RKO, 
aware that Bergman’s new-born son Ro- 
berto added millions in publicity value, 
rushed the picture to 300 theaters. 

ee The trial of Government-girl 
Judith Coplon, charged with intended 
espionage for Russia, dragged on in New 


York. 


Not According to Plan 


Just a month to the day after the 
President proudly told Congress that the 
nation’s business was sound and stable 
and that the economy “can and must 
continue to grow,” bad news came from 
Census Bureau statisticians. 

Unemployment, the Bureau said, 
reached a new postwar high of 4.48 mil- 
lion in mid-January, nearly a million 
more than in mid-December and 1.8 mil- 
lion above January 1949. Last year’s 
og unemployment just topped 4 mil- 
ion. 


Behind the Coal War 


There were too many miners and 
not enough coal buyers. 

That was the sad and simple fact 
underlying last week’s and earlier break- 
downs in coal wage talks. A market which 
consumed 631 million tons’ production in 
a peak year like 1947 could now burn less 
than 450 million tons. 

If John L. Lewis had not used three- 
day weeks and “no-day weeks” to cut coal 
stocks, the nation’s 8,500 coal producing 
companies would now be “making do” 
with approximately 350,000 miners in- 
stead of 480,000. 

Oil, cheap last year, had teamed up 
with public disgust over irregular coal 
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shipments to depress demand. Coal re- 
tains only 45% of the mineral fuels mar- 
ket; in 1900 it had 95%. Its competitive 
position will worsen, operators fear, with 
the granting of expensive new wage raises. 

Some mines, they predict, will go 
broke. Sharp businessmen will buy them 
up, just as they did in the 1920's, and run 
them with cheap, non-union labor such 
as now digs one-fifth of the nation’s coal. 
Dog-eat-dog price competition will result. 

One Mind Divided. Prevention of 


such a calamity has obsessed both Lewis 


Wide World 
His hand forced. A reluctant President 
seeks to mine coal by injunction. 


and the operators in their off-again-on- 
again negotiations. But how to do it is the 
rub. 

The operators want no contract which 
increases thé cost of coal, they told Fed- 
eral fact-finders David L. Cole, John T. 
Dunlop and W. Willard Wirtz in hearings 
last week. For his part, Lewis wants no 
contract which will not guarantee the jobs 
of most of his miners. 

In the past, Lewis has met the chal- 
lenge of coal economics head on. He put 
his reluctant approval on cost-cutting, 
labor-saving mining machinery which 
eliminated nearly 300,000 mine jobs in 
25 years. And he warmly endorsed price- 
fixing and quota plans to divide business 
profitably among the nation’s operators. 

NRA’s coal code provided such an 
arrangement. So did the later Guffey Act, 





which Lewis’s arch foe, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, let die in 1943. Nobody missed it at 
first, because when oil went off to war, 
coal crept back into homes to keep pro- 
duction up. But last spring, ugly over- 
production returned. 

Many small Western and Midwest- 
ern mines began to feel the pinch. Stock- 
piles, normally about 45 million tons in 
March, reached 68 millions. Except in the 
mines owned by big steel companies, lay- 
offs and two- or three-day work weeks 
became commonplace. Miners grumbled. 

Initiative. Lewis boldly wrote his 
own divide-the-work rules. Taking ad- 
vantage of the “willing and able” and 
“memorial period” escape clauses in his 
1948 wage contract, he ordered his now- 
famous slowdowns to cut coal stocks. 

Behind the scenes, he quietly worked 
for some new, permanent device to guar- 


Acme 
His hands tied. A judge outlaws Lewis’s 
major demands. (SEE: Coal War) 


antee profitable, equitable production. 
Congress was lukewarm to new laws cir- 
cumventing anti-trust regulations, so he 
sought instead a management-union 
board which could do the same thing. 

Last week it appeared that the oper- 
ators wanted no Lewis foot in the door 
of mine management. 

Northern operator spokesman George 
Love reaffirmed the operators’ determina- 
tion not to grant a contract which kept 
the “willing and able” clause, “memorial 
period” stoppages, a union shop in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, and a wel- 
fare fund restricted to union members. 
Last Thursday, the operators were rein- 
forced by Federal Judge Richmond B. 
Keech, who ruled the four Lewis de- 
mands illegal. This forcibly narrowed 
the area of disagreement. 
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Pathfinder 
Disarmament. Tydings thinks it might 
be the way to head off disaster. 


Next day, Lewis moved swiftly to 
strengthen his weakened bargaining hand. 
He raised his pay-increase demands from 
95¢ to $1.45 a day and his welfare fund 
payment to 40¢ a ton. 

Inevitable. On Saturday, following 
the fact-finders’ recommendations, Tru- 
man secured from Judge Keech injunc- 
tions restraining the miners from striking 
and ordering them to drop their illegal 
contract demands. 

Ignoring Keech’s orders and also 
Lewis’s, the miners stayed away from the 
pits Monday and Tuesday. If they per- 
sisted in proving that “you can’t mine 
coal with injunctions,” there was little 
hope that Lewis and the operators could 
resume bargaining in good faith as Keech 
also ordered them to do. 


The Congressional Record 


Almost a month after they started 
work, the nation’s 531 legislators man- 
fully passed a law. 

To the White House went a bill des- 
ignating the first Monday in February as 
“National Children’s Dental Health Day.” 
President Truman promptly signed it. 


Peace Through Strength 


A stolid, scholarly young man with 
black-rimmed glasses sat in London’s 
gloomy Bow Street police court last week 
and knocked most of America’s remain- 
ing illusions of atomic security into a 
cocked hat. 

Dr. Klaus Emil Julius Fuchs, 38, 
senior scientific officer on atomic re- 
search for the British Ministry of Sup- 
ply, confessed he had been suffering from 
“controlled schizophrenia.” His split per- 
sonality was perhaps the most disastrous 
on record—the growing record of Com- 
munist spies who have managed in the 
past few years to give the Soviet Union 


vital “secrets” of atomic developments in 
the U.S. 
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Spy hunter. FBI Chief Hoover leads 


drive to trap more Soviet agents. 


Fuchs was arrested by Scotland Yard 
on an FBI tip. He was charged with giv- 
ing to “a person unknown” vital atomic 
information “which was calculated to be, 
or might be, directly or indirectly useful 
to an enemy.” In his confession Fuchs 
admitted that the transfer of information 
began in 1942, shortly after he joined 
the ministry as a German refugee. 

$400 Compartment. “Since that 
time,” he said, “I have had continual 
contacts with persons completely un- 
known to me, except that they would give 
information to the Russians.” For this he 
once accepted $400 solely as a symbol 
of his subservience to the party. 

Fuchs explained that he had been 
enabled to conduct his treacheries by a 
curious type of dual personality based on 
Communist teachings. 

“IT used my Marxian philosophy to 
conceal my thoughts in two compart- 
ments,” he said. “One side was the man I 
wanted to be. I could be free and easy 
and happy with other people without fear 
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Oregon Journal 
Caught. “A credit to eternal vigilance” 
hails arrest of Fuchs. (SEE: Peace) 





Wide World 


Crusader. McMahon calls for $50 bil- 
lion to head off arms race. (SEE: Peace) 


of disclosing myself because I knew the 
other compartment would step in if I 
reached the danger point. Looking back 
on it now, the best way is to call it a 
controlled schizophrenia.” 

Undisclosed portions of Fuchs’ con- 
fession and testimony given Congressional 
committees by FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover proved he had given Russia al- 
most all pertinent facts on the atomic 
bomb, “an immense amount of theoreti- 
cal knowledge” and “some practical” 
facts on the H-bomb. He had worked in 
New York and Los Alamos with the 
British scientific mission from 1943 to 
1946 and had participated after the war 
in top-level American-British-Canadian 
atomic talks. Probably few scientists in 
the world knew more than he exactly 
what was going on. 

Fuchs was ordered to trial Feb. 28 
in Old Bailey criminal court. In Wash- 
ington, the FBI worked on American 
angles of the case, hinted at a trial of 
treachery which might produce sensa- 
tional arrests in the U.S. Throughout 
the Government and the nation the de- 
bate begun by the President’s decision 
to speed H-bomb work was, if anything, 
heightened by the news. 

Keep Calm. On Capitol Hill, in sci- 
entific circles and wherever thoughtful 
Americans gathered, the H-bomb caused 
much sincere soul-searching. But it did 
not seem to upset either President Tru- 
man or his Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson. 

Its impact in Congress, however, was 
sharp. There men rose in earnest con- 
cern to propose new efforts to keep the 
peace. With a patronizing pat Acheson 
brushed aside a plea by Atomic Commit- 
tee Chairman Brien McMahon, of Con- 
necticut, for a $50 billion “peace offen- 
sive” to convince the world of America’s 
good intentions and head off an all-out 
atomic arms race. Similarly, he dis- 
missed a plea for world disarmament 


voiced by hardheaded Chairman Millard 
13 











E. Tydings (D.-Md.) of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

No New Approach. The speeches 
were nice, Acheson agreed, because they 
symbolized the American desire for a 
peaceful solution, but they weren’t very 
practical. The only thing the Russians 
understand is strength, he said, and so 
the U.S. is going to concentrate on being 
strong. 

Next day at a White House press con- 
ference a short-tempered Harry Truman 
backed him up. When worried news- 
papermen questioned him about U.S. 
atomic policy Truman repeated that the 
U.S. would make no further efforts to 
negotiate, would make no re-examination 
of the Baruch plan for international 
atomic control, would do nothing to 
change its course in the slightest degree. 
Angrily he asked if reporters had read 
the history of the last few years. No 
one ventured to ask him if he had read 
sthe history of arms races. 


Henpecked 


First Sergeant James V. Griffith sur- 
rendered to military police in Buffalo 
last week and admitted being AWOL 
from the Army since 1946. 

“T left,” he explained, “because I 
couldn’t stand taking orders from a Wac 
captain.” 


Senate 


Hot Potatoes 


On the cluttered docks at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., food broker Joseph Segari 
was buying potatoes last week—Canadian 
potatoes. 

When the 9,000 sacks reached his 
warehouse in New Orleans, local grocers 
would snap them up at $4 a hundred- 
weight. This would cover his purchase 
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price, transportation from Jacksonville 
to New Orleans, and handling and sell- 
ing costs—and still give him a profit. 


To Segari this made sense, even 
though his Government was wrestling 


with the problem of dumping 50 million 
bushels more of surplus potatoes (20 mil- 
lion had already been disposed of), pur- 
chased under the Federal price support 


program. Just to buy Idaho potatoes 
would cost Segari $4.40 a hundred- 
weight, and handling expenses would 


force him to re-sell at a price grocers 
couldn’t meet. Like other Gulf-port brok- 
ers who buy 250.000 bags of Canadian 
potatoes every month, he was doing the 
only thing he could do in the face of 
U.S. potato prices. 

Omelet. In Washington, announce- 
ment that the Agriculture Department 
expected a 50 million-bushel surplus— 
about 6 billion potatoes—prompted the 
political uproar of the month. Adding 
to the fuss were $90 million worth of 
dried eggs and $20 million worth of 
dried milk. As Congressmen and Agri- 
culture officials tried to tag one another 
with the blame, the man who seemed to 
be enjoying the fracas was Agriculture 
Secretary Charles F. Brannan. 

To Brannan, the “surplus crisis” 
provided a good chance to put in an- 
other plug for his own plan to end direct 
subsidies but pay producers for whatever 
loss their commodities took in the open 
market. It was also a chance to turn the 
knife in such vote-conscious legislators as 
Maine’s Sen. Owen Brewster (R.) and 
Georgia’s Rep. Stephen Pace (D.), who 
have helped push farm subsidies to 
fantastic lengths. 

Unless Congress could do something 
about it, Brannan said, he was going to 
have to get rid of surpluses in any way 
he could. South America, Spain and 


Wide World 
While U.S. potatoes rot. Sens. Guy Gillette and Elmer Thomas find cheaper, bet- 
ter Canadian spuds in George Davis’s Washington, D.C., market. (SEE: Hot) 


Portugal might take some _ potatoes; 
Britain was interested in dried eggs. 
Public institutions, charitable organiza- 
tions and schools could have eggs, milk 
and potatoes if they wanted to pay freight 
on them. In the unlikely event that the 
Government could sell the entire 50 mil- 
lion bushels of potatoes for 1¢ a hundred- 
weight, it would clear $300,000 on an in- 
vestment of $57,000,000. 

One man who was quite happy with 
the whole situation was farmer Art Ward- 
ner of East Grand Forks, Minn. Wardner 
sold the Government 160,000 pounds of 
potatoes at the support price of $1.46 a 
hundredweight, or $2,336. He _ then 
bought them back for 1¢ a hundred- 
weight, or $16. Allowing $240 for grading 
and inspection, he made $2,080 on the 
deal. There were no shipping costs, be- 
cause nobody touched the potatoes. 


Paper Saver 


To his complete embarrassment New 
York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey discovered 
last week that “economy-in-government” 
can be carried too far. Envelopes con- 
taining income tax blanks were mailed 
to 2.5 million taxpayers, bearing the nota- 
tion: “Alfred E. Smith, Governor.” 


No Sabotage 


Republicans in the Massachusetts 
legislature suspected a foul plot. 

When new official letterheads were 
delivered to members last week, Demo- 
cratic stationery bore, prominently, the 
famous union label. The Republicans’ 
paper had none. 

Just a printer’s error, chuckled some 
Democrats. “Or maybe,” said one, “the 
printer’s political wisdom.” 


Alaska: Military Slum 


By last Monday morning it had be- 
come apparent that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had taken on a new duty. They were 
in the real estate business. 

Fresh from a flying 12-day inspec- 
tion tour of the U.S. defenses in the Far 
East, they had three items of news for 
their nation and their Commander-in- 
Chief: 

ee For the time being the Armed 
Forces ability to hold the 3,000-mile line 
extending from Fairbanks, Alaska, to the 
Philippines is good (see map). 

ee The “time” factor depends on 
how much the nation wants its defenders 
to live like human beings. 

ee While the over-all 
good, it could be better. 

In Okinawa, Tokyo, Guam, the 
Philippines, Hawaii—everywhere they 
went in their 30,000-mile tour—the JCS 
found well trained troops, good morale 
and unified air, land and sea plans. 

Navy Chief of Staff Forrest Sherman 
reported that 86 of the Navy’s 232 sub- 
marines, aircraft carriers and cruisers 
afloat were “equipped . . . to cope” with 
the known Russian fleet of 80 submarines 
in the Pacific. 

Army Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton 
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picture is 


Collins reported that “the Army is in 
better shape than at any time in the past 
three years.” 

Air Force Chief of Staff Hoyt Van- 
denberg reported that “combat efficiency 
of the Air Force is high.” 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, reported “the men are 
living in military slums.” 

How much more equipment and how 
many more men the JCS would like to 
put in the Far East they did not say. Nor 
did they explore military gaps in any of 
the outposts, which could be corrected if 
the men who must handle the guns, 
planes and ships were given a place to 
sleep. 

But Alaska, which they lumped with 
Guam and Okinawa as the slummiest of 
slums, offers a sad picture of what Amer- 
ica might have ready tomorrow to ward 
off an attack from Moscow—4,000 miles 
over the North Pole from Fairbanks. 

Essentially an air outpost, the Alaska 
defense can hardly boast about: 

Airplanes—150, including weather- 
reconnaissance, interceptors, troop car- 
riers and bombers. Only 90 could take 
off at a moment’s notice. 

Anti-aircraft guns—one battalion, 
of which 16 guns could shoot at enemy 
planes flying at 20,000 feet. 

Land troops—7,000, who spend 
three fourths of their time patching up 
tar paper shacks against the cold (24° 
below last week in Nome). 

Air forces—13,000 men, on a simi- 
lar work schedule. 

Living conditions, while not quite so 
difficult in Guam and Okinawa, are bad. 
For every hour men spend in military 
training, they devote four grubbing for 
decent homes. Battling weather and high 
costs, the Defense Department built 24 
housing units in Alaska last year—at 
$33,000 for each family unit. 

Even if such homes are expensive 
they are less costly than slums. Air Chief 
Vandenberg reported that “95% of his 
trained men were refusing to re-enlist” 
because of existing miserable housing 
facilities. 

The future quality of the nation’s 
Pacific defense will be determined in the 
next few weeks when the House acts on 
the Department’s request for $750 million 
of military housing. Try as they will, 
neither Congress nor the JCS can make 
foxholes attractive or popular so long as 
a mythical peace exists. 


Billions, Billions... 


Former Postmaster General James 
A. Farley sounded a gloomy note in a 
speech to the New York State Press As- 
sociation last week. If the present rate of 
Federal spending continues, said the for- 
mer New Deal official, in 50 years it will 
be six times greater than the estimated 
national income. 


Bonus for POW’S 


Last week, nearly 54 months after 
VJ-Day, the War Claims Commission au- 
thorized a bonus for 120.000 G.I.s taken 
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Front line. A Joint Chiefs of Staff on-the-spot survey finds the Armed Forces’ fight- 


ing efficiency in better shape than their morale. (SEE: Slum) 
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prisoner by the Germans and Japanese. 

The bonanza, actually compensation 
for food the POW’s didn’t get, will 
amount to $1 for each day of confine- 
ment, payable from liquidated enemy as- 
sets. Those who were civilian prisoners 
will get $2 a day. 


Statement of Principles 


On Aug. 4 last year, New Jersey’s 
Guy G. Gabrielson took over an unenvi- 
able job. As new chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, he had, it 
seemed, acquired a white elephant. 

It was an emaciated elephant whose 
malnutrition he could blame on the verve- 
less political pap of “unity,” “teamwork” 
and high flying phrases that never quite 
descended to the level of enough voters. 
Party leaders, benched in favor of New 
York Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s famous 
“team,” were despondent. National head- 
quarters in Washington was a dreary 
mausoleum. The party was in the red by 
more than half a million dollars. 

Rebuilding. Gabrielson replaced 
Pennsylvania Congressman Hugh D. 
Scott Jr., lonesome official mourner of the 
Dewey debacle of 1948. The tough, 58- 
year-old lawyer began to live up to his 
reputation as “a first class organizer.” 
He traveled the length and breadth of the 
nation, pumping adrenalin into the par- 
ty’s tissues, making speeches, reminding 
Young Republicans that they were still 
young, and erasing the party debt, dollar 
by dollar. 

Results came slowly. But a week ago 
Gabrielson happily noted that the half 
million dollar debt had given way to a 
$200,000 surplus—with all election bills 
paid. 

It was on Monday, Feb. 6, in Wash- 
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Wide World 
GOP policy. To frame it, Gabrielson polls party workers like New York’s Mrs. 
Charles Weis Jr. and Idaho’s Mrs. Gilford Mayes. (SEE: Principles) 


ington’s barn-like Uline Arena that he 
found real reason for joy. While the 
Party of the People—the Democrats— 
daintily nibbled on caviar across town in 
the Shoreham Hotel, some 12,000 bawl- 
ing, bellowing Republicans gnawed on 
drumsticks at a $l-a-head box supper po- 
litical rally that would have raised the 
hair on William Jennings Bryan’s neck. 

They were celebrating the birth of a 
set of principles that added up to the 
party’s credo: “Liberty against social- 
ism,” announced that same day. The par- 
ty’s high command declared war on Com- 
munists in Government. They pledged 
themselves to cut taxes and to continue 
foreign aid so long as it wouldn’t break 
the nation. They served notice on Labor 
that though willing to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act they wouldn’t bargain away 
its principles. They promised more aid 
to veterans and aged—but not at a price 
that would provoke bankruptcy. They 
promised continuing help to the farmers 
—so long as that help wouldn’t Brannan- 
ize the farmers into new Dust Bowls. 

And most important of all—at the 
risk of alienating some factions within 
the party itself—they gave 22 million Re- 
publicans their first promising battle cry 
since “had enough?” of 1946. 

Strong Man. The statement of prin- 
ciples, which closely reflects the political 
beliefs of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
was not easy to draft. It had been in the 
mill since last fall when more than 10,000 
Republicans had written the committee, 
condemning “me-too-ism.” 

The “Young Turks”—Sens. Wayne 
Morse of Oregon and Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr. of Massachusetts—and the Deweyites, 
said the statement was loaded with “wea- 
sel words.” From the other extreme Chi- 
cago’s Col. Robert P. McCormick said 


“the Republican party has laid an egg.” 

The result of the conflicting opin- 
ions, which was whipped into shape a 
fortnight ago, was at least a neat com- 
promise. It might temporarily cost the 
GOP some support, but it had the one 
saving feature its draftsmen had sought 
from the beginning: 

Henceforth, almost anyone will be 
able to tell a Republican from a Demo- 
crat. 


Foresight 


In Battle Creek, Mich., last week, a 
young man applied at County Welfare 
Director William Morgan’s office for re- 
lief. 

“Have you a family?” Morgan asked. 

“Not yet,” he said, “but I’m getting 
married Sunday. I can furnish the gro- 
ceries. All I want you people to do is pay 
the rent.” 


Atlanta’s Man Madness 


Grimy, smoke-shrouded Fulton Tower, 
county jail and temporary home of many 
hardened criminals in Atlanta, Ga., was 
attracting a new kind of visitor last week 
—teen-age girls who come to idolize jail- 
birds. 

Bobby-soxers loaded with candy and 
fruit, cartons of cigarets and occasionally 
more expensive gifts, flock to the Tower 
in droves. 

They come, said jailer Hugh Cromer, 
hoping to get a fleeting glimpse of their 
“idols,” or, if their luck and weird stories 
hold up, maybe even a brief word with 
the inmates. There have been as many as 
15 visitors a week, ranging in age from 
14 to 20. 

They show up during visiting hours, 
sometimes with schoolbooks under their 
arms. They ask to see a prisoner, whom 
they know of perhaps only from seeing 
his name in a newspaper. 

Once admitted to the cell area, he 
said, they choose their men by the simple 
process of looking them over. 

One 20-year-old girl from a well- 
known family was caught with a gun she 
had smuggled in for her idol, but had 
brought out again because she “got cold 
feet” before she could deliver it. 

Glamor. An attractive young secre- 
tary offered Chaplain Bill Allison a siz- 
able check if he would get her in to see 
a convicted murderer. 

“I just want to meet him,” she 
breathed ecstatically. “He’s so romantic 
looking.” 

Another slim youngster in sweater, 
skirt and loafers coaxed a turnkey to “let 
me go upstairs for just one little bitty 
minute.” She was turned away, but left 
a note, unaware that it would be censored 
like scores of others. 

Atlanta Juvenile Court, puzzled by 
the practice, began investigation. Local 
sociologists and crime prevention experts 
agreed that in many instances it was 
traceable to lack of home care and family 
discipline. 

Why? Said Prof. James Wiggins, 
Emory University sociologist and member 
of the Citizens Crime Prevention Commis- 
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sion: “From our radio programs, dime 
novels and the like we can see there is 
admiration and respect for Robin Hood, 
Jesse James and other such characters. 
Since everybody can’t have a Robin Hood, 
they have to settle for second best. Adoles- 
cents are not always as discriminating as 
adults.” 


The Reuther Mystery 


At 9:45, on the night of Apr. 20, 
1948, red-headed Walter Reuther had 
gone to his refrigerator for a fruit salad 
snack. Suddenly, a tremendous blast 
shattered the kitchen window. Reuther 
fell to the floor. His right arm, bleeding, 
hung by torn muscles. 

Everyone wondered, at the time, if 
the United Auto Worker president had 
been shot by Communists in retaliation 
for his purges of UAW’s Reds. Last week 
there was still wonderment as a former 
vice president of UAW local 400, Carl E. 
Bolton, stood trial for the crime in De- 
troit Recorders Court. 

At UAW’s 1947 convention in At- 
lantic City, Bolton had sided with the 
leftist group which opposed Reuther’s re- 
election. But even Bolton’s chief accuser 
at the trial, four-time felon John Kolod- 
ziewsky, did not suggest that Bolton en- 
tertained Communist sympathies. In fact, 
he implied the opposite. 

Seeing Red. Bolton, he related, had 
called Reuther a “red-headed, Commie, 
double-crossing S.O.B.,” and had offered 
$15,000 to Kolodziewsky to “bump off” 
the union official. When Kolodziewsky re- 
fused, Bolton allegedly borrowed two 
shotguns from him and did the job him- 
self. 

Last week, Reuther told the jury of 
eight women and six men that he had no 
idea who shot him. “I am not willing,” 
he said, “to point an accusing finger at 
anyone.” 

Meanwhile, Kolodziewsky’s pointing 
finger had begun to wobble badly. He 
varied his story from day to day. He 
even admitted he had lied more often 
than not. The defense contended that 
Kolodziewsky had spun his tale 18 
months ago, only a few months before a 
judge was to sentence him on two burg- 
lary convictions, in a gamble to win clem- 
ency instead of life imprisonment. 

The defense hinted that the whole 
case was a by-product of a falling-out 
among thieves. Bolton’s two accusers and 
his two alibi witnesses had long criminal 
records. Bolton, convicted of burglarizing 
a UAW co-op store in Pontiac, Mich., has 
been imprisoned since early 1949, 


Rights for Rose 


Even a traitor, said Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas last week, 
is entitled to a fair trial, guaranteed 
under the Constitution and the law. 

Accordingly, he overruled West 
Coast Federal courts, granted Mrs. Iva 
Toguri D’Aquino (Tokyo Rose) freedom 
under $50,000 bond pending appeal of 
her 10-year prison sentence on charges 
of treason for her wartime broadcasts 
from Tokyo. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1950 


Jane Froman: Encore 


Probing its way through the soupy 
night of Feb. 22, 1943, somewhere over 
Lisbon, Pan American’s Yankee Clipper 
lurched, lost altitude, plummeted like a 
shot-riddled duck into the Tagus river. 
Thrown clear before the plane split open 
and sank, CBS singing star Jane Froman 
struggled to keep afloat, her right arm 
useless, her legs shattered. She was 
rescued, but she almost wished she hadn’t 
been: doctors said she would never walk 
again. 

Last week—seven years and twenty- 
five exhausting operations later—Jane 
Froman walked out of a Kansas clinic 
with no crutches and her last brace, a 
light one which comes off this spring. 
Convalescing at her mother’s home in 
Columbia, Mo., she was planning her 
first public appearance in New York next 
month as a fully mobile and still in- 
credibly buoyant plugger of popular 
songs on almost any network she names. 

The intervening years had been up- 
hill and rugged. Doctors in Portugal 
reckoning up the exact damage (among 
other items: a dislocated back, cracked 
pelvis, crushed left ankle, three ribs and 
the right arm broken) had advised im- 
mediate amputation of the right leg, vir- 
tually torn off already. Jane refused. 

She waited two months in the hospi- 
tal, aching to get home. But wartime 
travel-space was tight. From her bed she 
wrote President Roosevelt. “I got shipped 
home so fast,” she reported, “my nurse 
had to work overtime getting my tem- 
perature charts ready for the trip.” 

Essential Part. Stateside, lying in 
casts for about four months, she moped. 
Then one day, as a dubious experiment, 
she tilted her chin back and let fly with 





Wide World 
Jane Froman. Courage, faith and a goal mean as much as doctors. (SEE: Encore) 


a rich, round of sound from a current 
ditty. “The people in the hospital thought 
I'd gone crazy—that the leg pains had 
worked up to my head—but that didn’t 
matter. I could sing! Whatever else was 
wrong with me, the breath bellows and 
the voice box were sound, and that was 
all that counted.” 

Four months later, still wearing a 35- 
pound cast and propped against a board, 
Jane Froman faced 3,500 soldiers and 
sailors at a Boston try-out of Artists and 
Models. Before she could get a note out 
edgewise, the audience rose and made a 
deafening try at unseating the roof. 

From that moment, Jane never 
looked back. She hit the USO circuit, 
sang on the radio and at nightclubs— 
and flew to make her dates. Recovery was 
costly (nearly $150,000 before she was 
through). She laughed it off: “Who else 
makes $5,000 a week in a wheelchair?” 

Ordeal. Plenty of people were eager 
enough to suffocate Jane Froman in sym- 
pathy. She cut them short. “I’m neither 
an invalid, nor a freak, nor a heroine,” 
she told them. “My leg can’t get the 
billing for me. Either I get it on my 
own, and deserve it, or I don’t want it.” 

During one of her shuttle-trips in 
and out of the hospitals, Jane had a visi- 
tor she hadn’t seen for three years: 
pilot John Curtis Burn. She had reason 
to remember him. Burn, though his own 
back had been broken in the Lisbon 
crash, had swum to her side and held 
her head above water till help came. 

On Mar. 12, 1948, Burn (his back 
mended) married Jane Ross Froman. Her 
agent rhapsodized: “I’ve known Jane for 
10 years, and I’ve never known her to be 
so happy. . . . It might be called the 
end to a perfect fairy tale.” 

Theme. Going stronger than ever, 
Mrs. Burn has already taped out her 
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Courtesy call. Truman does his good deed for the day by greeting 12 Boy Scouts on U.S. Scouting’s 40th anniversary. 


own future. If and when she bows out of 
the big time, it'll be for the choir. “I 
have sung ‘In my father’s house are 
many mansions’ about 2,000 times,” she 
once calculated, “and sooner or later 
I'll start on the third thousand. Perhaps 
I realized, during the past . . . that I 
was passing through one of those man- 
sions, on my way to others. Perhaps it 
was that which helped me to come back.” 


Suave & Healthy 


Birthday of the week: The New 
Yorker, 25. On its Feb. 25 cover dandified 
“Eustace Tilley” will peer through his 
monocle at a butterfly as he has on every 
anniversary issue cover since the maga- 
zine first appeared on Feb. 21, 1925. 


The Boy Scouts are 40 


Ralph Bartley of Montgomery 
County, Md., makes a living as a tele- 
phone company executive. But his great- 
est personal happiness, he says, comes 
from a payless job he has worked at most 
of his 46 years—a leader of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Bartley is one of more than 650,000 
adult Americans—professional, business, 
and plain working men—who give freely 
of their time, talents and love of outdoor 
life to Scouting. 

Last week, across the nation, more 
than 2.5 million Scouts and their leaders 
—the biggest active enrollment in Boy 
Scout history—celebrated their 40th 
birthday. Through area dinners, special 
courts of honor, public demonstrations of 
Scout skills in woodcraft, camping and 
scores of other fields, the public was 
told again the story of the organization 
dedicated to building character and good 
citizenship and learning by doing. 

Seed. The Boy Scouts of America 
was incorporated under District of Co- 
lumbia laws Feb. 8, 1910, as part of the 
world-wide growth of Scouting sparked 
by Lt. Gen. Lord Robert S. S. Baden- 
Powell. A British army officer stationed 
in South Africa, Lord Robert was 
shocked at the lack of ability to adjust 
themselves to rugged living conditions 
shown by young troops from Britain. 
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Pathfinder 
Amory Houghton. Boy Scouts presi- 
dent since 1946, (SEE: Scouts are 40) 


From teaching those youngsters the 
rules of pioneer living, Baden-Powell got 
the idea to which he devoted the rest of 
his life. 

Moving spirits in the BSA’s found- 
ing were men like Admiral George 
Dewey; Dan Beard, the beloved “chief 
Scout”; James E. West, for 33 years chief 
Scout executive, and Colin Livingston, 
first BSA president. 

Since that day, Scouting has left its 
imprint on the lives and characters of 
more than 16 million Americans. 

Sharpened Up. “Fundamentally,” 
Bartley said last week, “Scouting has not 
changed since I joined as a 13-year-old 
boy in Prospect Park, Pa. Emphasis is 
still on outdoor life. But leadership then 
was entrusted to men without special 
training, though of highest character. 

“Today, under professionally trained 
leaders, Scouting has shifted its emphasis 
to an almost unlimited field of encourag- 
ing boys to learn arts and skills which 
interest them most, while never de- 
emphasizing character building and good 
citizenship. 

“For example, a Scout is no longer 
required to ‘build a fire using not more 
than two matches.’ Instead, he learns 





how to build a fire properly, and how to 
control it. 

“While Scouting has grown with the 
times, its purposes are still those spelled 
out 40 years ago in the Scout oath and 
the Scout law. -Changes have been essen- 
tially in form, as the modern long 
trousers and overseas cap replaced the 
old-fashioned square campaign hat and 
canvas leggings.” 

Cub Scouting for younger boys was 
begun in the early 1930's, and in recent 
years Sea Scouting—begun in 1918, for 
older boys interested in seamanship—has 
been expanded into the Explorers, in- 
cluding Sea Scouts, Air Scouts and Senior 
Scouts pursuing advanced study in wood- 
lore, conservation and nature study. 

Fete. Highlighting last week’s an- 
niversary observance, 12 outstanding 
Scouts, representing their buddies in each 
of the 12 regions which cover the nation, 
visited President Truman at the White 
House. To the President, as Honorary 
National President of the Boy Scouts, 
they presented their service report, telling 
of last year’s record enlistment of more 
than 300,000 new members. In recogni- 
tion of the national capital as the “birth- 
place” of U.S. Scouting, national leaders 
were honor guests at the area council’s 
anniversary dinner. 

President since 1946, and sixth to 
hold that office, is Amory Houghton, 
Corning, N.Y., chairman of the board of 
the Corning Glass works. Also present 
was Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, chief Scout 
executive since 1948, 

Houghton, who for 26 years has de- 
voted every minute he can spare from his 
business to Scout work, told the dinner 
“T have no fears if the future of America 
is in the hands of boys who have felt the 
influence of Scouting and have learned to 
live by its laws.” 


Oil Under Plainville 


Until last week, Plainville was just 
another pleasant hamlet on Indiana high- 
way 57. It had a flour mill, a machine 
shop, a state bank and 650 people. 

Now, it finds it also has oil, three or 
four strata of it, 750 feet under its streets. 
The good news, and the black gold, burst 
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out Feb. 3 on a vacant lot owned by Post- 
master Roy Strange. The well will pro- 
duce perhaps 150 barrels a day. Others 
may do as well. Plainville now is a bud- 
ding boom town. 

To tap the pool, and still comply 
with an Indiana law permitting only one 
well to every 10 acres, Plainville property 
owners met night after night in the high 
school until they came up with a solution 
equitable to all—“communitization.” 

Under the plan, property owners will 
split royalties (one-quarter of the well’s 
output) in proportion to the size of their 
land holdings. A drilling company will 
put up what capital is needed. 

Thus, the income from Strange’s well 
won’t go to him alone but also to others 
in a 10-acre zone around it. 

Gala. “It'll be a real break for low 
income families,” says Charles E. Eng- 
land, president of the Farmers State 
Bank. 

Plainville’s conservative Hoosiers 
took the prospect of wealth in their stride, 
waiting first to see if it meant a dribble 
or a fortune. Few, at least, let them- 
selves go as much as carpenter Ed Pass- 
water, who predicted gleefully: “We'll 
all own cars so long we'll have to put 
hinges in the middle of them.” 


The Electoral Amendment 


Few actions ever taken in the Sen- 
ate got such a variety of support as last 
week’s vote to revolutionize the Presi- 
dential election process. 

By the narrow margin of 64 to 27 
(a two-thirds vote was necessary), the 
Senate, after 50 years of spasmodic dis- 
cussion, started Electoral College reform 
down the long hard road of Constitutional 
amendment. 

The proposal is still subject to ap- 
proval by a two-thirds majority of the 
House (where the resolution, sponsored 
by Rep. Ed. Gossett, Texas Democrat, is 
still locked up in the Rules Committee), 
and ratification by at least 36 states. By 





International 
Gossett. He carries ball in the House 
for electoral reform set in motion .. . 
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People’s Affairs 
Whom Do We Owe? 


Distribution of securities 
representing the public debt at the 
end of the last fiscal year. 


Holder Amount 
Private investors .$195,074,252,345 
Federal Reserve 
Banks and Postal 
Savings system .. 22,540,523,770 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 
and Federal Home 
Loan banks ..... 
Wholly-owned 
Government 
corporations .¢e- 
Government 


trust funds ....+. 32,982,174,250 


1,709,041,545 


464,367,950 


Total .....++++++$252,770,359,860 


The Government has taken in 
$21,476,979,312 
The Government has spent . 


this year .........$24,700,079,183 
The Government 


$256,780,222,992 





its provisions, Presidential candidates 
would share a state’s electoral votes in 
proportion to their popular vote in that 
state. Now the winner of a popular ma- 
jority, no matter how narrow, captures 
the state’s entire electoral vote. 

In 1948, for example, President Tru- 
man won 303 electoral votes, Thomas E. 
Dewey 189, J. Strom Thurmond 39, and 
Henry Wallace none. Under the Lodge- 
Gossett plan, the division would have 
been Truman 258, Dewey 2214, Thur- 
mond 38.6, Wallace 9.4. 

Boston Blitz. On the surface, the 
Senate vote was a victory for young, 
handsome Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., seventh 
in the line of his distinguished New Eng- 
land family to serve in Congress and a 
leader of the “Young Turk” Republicans 
seeking to reshape the GOP along what 
they call more liberal policies. 

For most of his 10 years’ Senate serv- 
ice (interrupted by two war years in 
uniform), Lodge has been advocating the 
“reform.” His campaign paid off when 
President Truman, after long study, gave 
it the green light. But even the President 
saw little prospect of putting it through 
before 1952. 

Carefully avoiding any hint that a 
personal Presidential bee had even a 
buzz-on part in his act, Lodge kept his 
arguments on a high plane. It would, he 
argued, “make practically impossible” 
the election of a Presidential candidate 
who failed to win a majority of the pop- 
ular vote—a situation which had occurred 
three times in U.S. history. 

It would destroy the disproportionate 
influence of “splinter parties” able to 
swing a decisive balance of power in 
close races. It would kill the possibility 


-of a “free-wheeling” elector deliberately 


opposing the popular will. And finally, 


it would encourage growth of a real two- 
party system in the present Solid South. 

Objections. Most vocal among Re- 
publican opponents were Michigan’s 
Homer Ferguson and Ohio’s Robert A. 
Taft. They argued that it would encour- 
age multiple parties, destroy state control 
of electoral votes, Federalize elections, 
and produce more, rather than fewer, 
minority Presidents. 

Finally, they argued, Republicans 
would lose more than they could hope to 
gain. The South would still swing most 
of its votes to Democratic candidates, 
while the Republicans stood to lose large 
blocs of votes, in big Northern states 
where Republican victory margins are 
comparatively narrow. 

But, by a freak of strange political 
bedfellowship, the victory for the Lodge 
plan came from almost solid support from 
Southern Democrats. 

By more devious but equally logical 
reasoning, the Southerners were con- 
vinced that the plan would quiet forever 
the power, claimed or actual, of pressure 
groups in big states to dictate national 
party policies. They saw no serious threat 
to traditional Democratic domination in 
the South. These two considerations held 
out a promise of a return to the South 
of its former influence in party councils. 


Tragedy in Alabama 
The John Beardens of Vincent, Ala., 


lost one of their sons in the war. Last 
week, another son, Lester, 22, died after 
a long illness. 

As the parents and their five surviv- 
ing children stood with bowed heads at 
the graveside during the burial service, 
a friend approached and whispered: 

“Your home is on fire.” 

When they reached home, a mile 
away, nothing remained but smoking em- 
bers. 

Friends last week were providing 
shelter for the Beardens as they made 
plans for a new start. 
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..in the Senate by “Young Turk” Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. (SEE: Electoral) 
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Candid Candidate 


When Democratic Representative 
James E. Noland appeared on a televi- 
sion show in his home town of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., last week, he was asked if he 
would be a candidate for reelection. 

Wordlessly, Noland picked up his 
hat, and tossed it across the room to the 
center of a circle chalked on the floor. 


Binge for Sale 


Anybody who has the right price can 
buy up 400,000 gallons of Virgin Islands 
rum and get a lease on the islands’ dis- 
tillery. The Government, which formerly 
produced Virgin Islands rum, is quitting 
the business by order of Congress. So far, 
bidders have offered the “fantastic” sum 
of 10¢ a gallon. But the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Division of Territories says the 
successful bidder will have to go to at 
least 40¢ a gallon. 


Does It Glitter? 


There really is $12.5 billion worth 
of gold at Fort Knox, Ky. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, Director of the Mint, and Rep. 
Frank Chelf (D.-Ky.) have both seen it. 

The question was put by Rep. Gor- 
don Canfield (R.-N.J.) at a House Appro- 
priations committee hearing on _ the 
Treasury. Canfield said “one member of 
Congress” had suggested that the gold 
wasn’t there. 

“IT read that,” Mrs. Ross said. “I 
think he must have intended to be face- 
tious. There is nothing more humanly 
certain than that the gold is there.” 

“I know the statement is not true,” 
Canfield said, “because I accept the word 
of my good friend and Democratic col- 
league, Representative Chelf, who repre- 
sents that particular district. He tells me 
that he saw the gold, and that it was 
properly guarded when he saw it.” 

“There is no doubt about the gold 
being there,” Mrs. Ross confirmed. “I 
wish I were as certain of everything that 
I would like to be certain of as I am of 
that.” 


Whispering Gallery 


In their efforts to make the ceiling 
of the rebuilt Senate chamber a perfect 
sounding board for oratory, the architects 
planned even better than they knew. 

Harold Beckley, superintendent of 
the Senate Press Gallery, found that out 
last week. Seated in the rear row of the 
gallery, high above the Vice President’s 
rostrum, Beckley turned to an assistant 
seated beside him and asked a question 
in a low voice. A few moments later, he 
was called to the telephone. A Senate 
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Pathfinder 
Noland. A candidate in action; words 
are superfluous. (SEE: Caridid) 


doorkeeper, who had been standing on 
the floor below the gallery and across the 
chamber, told Beckley with a chuckle: 
“T just called to tell you I could answer 
that question you just asked.” 


Moderation in What? 


It isn’t true that Sen. Arthur V. 
Watkins (R.-Utah) is against babies. 
He’s just against extravagance in govern- 
ment. 

Recently Watkins made an anti- 
spending speech entitled, “A Strange 
Way to Promote Economy.” In a moment 
of impulsive whimsy his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Lorna Watkins, mailed copies out 
to the Senator’s entire list of Utah voters 
who should be remembered with a note 
when their expected babies arrived. 

Now Watkins is explaining to his 
amused constituents that he isn’t really 
opposed to reproduction. After all, he re- 
minds them, he has seven children. And 
back in the days of plural marriage his 
Mormon grandfather had 32 children— 
and his wife’s grandfather had 52. 


What, No Phogbound? 


The Washington wags who. pay their 
way to cocktail parties by unearthing odd 
names in Government personnel lists 
were downcast last week. Gone from the 
new State Department phone book was 
their longtime favorite, Outerbridge Hor- 
sey. Horsey has been transferred abroad. 

However, their shaken faith in the 
State Department was restored by a little 
digging in the new roster, though the 
1950 finds were more bovine than Horsey. 


Listed were a Bryan Cowherd, an Elwood 
Holstein, a John E. Utter and one official 
who should prove immune to ribbing if 
he lives up to his nomenclature—Homer 


Buffalohide. 


Man of Many Parts 


If Harry Truman suddenly tired of 
White House Life, or Alben W. Barkley 
decided to devote full time to his pretty 
bride, to whom would they give their 
resignations? 

To Congress? No, explains a blonde 
young lawyer, Virginia V. Meekison. 
Their “I quit” notes would, under an old 
law, go to the Secretary of State. 

She quickly adds that such an even- 
tuality is unlikely. No Vice President ex- 
cept John C. Calhoun ever resigned, and 
that was in 1832. There has never been a 
Presidential quitter. 

Miss _Meekison, assigned to review 
the mass of duties which through the last 
160 years have accrued to the State De- 
partment, had many such fascinating 
facts to report last week. Several dealt 
with little-known diplomatic chores of her 
boss, Secretary Dean Acheson. 

Among other things, she found the 
chief administrator of America’s foreign 
policy is expected to qualify also as an 
art fancier (he’s a trustee of the National 
Gallery) and have a knack for sewage 
disposal: If the St. Lawrence river be- 
comes polluted, he must approve recom- 
mendations for working out a deodorizing 
solution with Canada. 

Acheson’s Department also acts as a 
depository for most agreements with 
which governors seek to settle interstate 
disputes over boundaries, distribution of 
electric power and fishing rights. The De- 
partment binds gold-embossed volumes 
of all acts of Congress, and solicits elec- 
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Watkins. His views on economy don’t 
include children. (SEE: Moderation) 
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toral vote results from the states after 
Presidential elections. It also guards the 
Great Seal of the United States in a 
cherry wood cabinet and never permits its 
use (for stamping commissions of high 
U.S. appointees) without White House 
sanction. 

Old & Dusty. It is Acheson, too, 
who compiles the Territorial Papers, a 
$30,000-a-year project to publish the ar- 
chives of territorial governments which 
preceded self-rule in 28 states. 

In practice, subordinates relieve the 
Secretary of almost all such domestic 
duties. A reorganization proposed recent- 
ly may toss them out of the Department 
altogether. 

But, until that happens, Acheson 
can comfort himself that his early prede- 
cessors had it worse. They had to register 
patents and copyrights, supervise the 
U.S. marshals and farm out the Govern- 
ment’s printing. “Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson,” relates Miss Meeki- 
son, “even determined the amount of cop- 
per in pennies.” 


Love in Gobbledygook 


Circulating in Washington last week 
was an anonymous “Love Letter of 
a Bureaucrat,” an imaginary epistle 
couched in the choicest governmentese, 
Addressed to “My Sweetheart - (unless 
hereinafter revoked),” an excerpt read: 

“The time has come, according to a 
conservative estimate, to tell you that I 
love you with a complete utilization of 
all available factors. I take it that you 
have evaluated your feelings toward me 
and have concluded to reciprocate to the 
maximum in the interest of unity. We 
must now channelize our emotions with 
celerity for the attainment of our ultimate 
goals.” 
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Odd-jobs. Acheson has chores not re- 
lated to foreign affairs’ (SEE: Man) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





Taxes on the Bag 


A sort of paraphrase of the Lin- 
coln Gettysburg address has been go- 
ing the rounds of western newspapers. 
Perhaps it deserves wider circulation. 
Here it is, author unknown: 

“One score and 16 years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this nation 
a new tax, conceived in desperation 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are fair game. 

“Now we are engaged in a great 
mass of calculations testing whether 
that taxpayer or any taxpayer so con- 
fused and so impoverished can long 
endure. We are met on Form 1040. We 
have come to dedicate a large portion 
of our income to a final resting place 
with those men who here spend their 
lives that they may spend our money. 

“It is altogether anguish and tor- 
ture that we should do this. But in 
the legal sense we cannot evade, we 
cannot cheat, we cannot underestimate 
this tax. The collectors, clever and 
sly, who computed here, have gone far 
beyond our power to add and subtract. 

“Our creditors will little note nor 
long remember what we pay here, but 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue can 
never forget what we report here. It is 
rather for us to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that 
from these vanished dollars we take 
increased devotion to the few remain- 
ing, that we here highly resolve that 
next year will not find us in a higher 
income tax bracket.” 


The other day I saw three paper 
bags such as those in which groceries 
are usually carried home. On one side 
of each was printed in large type 
“Taxes Are Pretty High.” Beneath 
this headline was a further message, 

One said: “Every dollar we pay in 
taxes is a dollar we cannot spend our- 
selves. Someone is always willing to 
spend our dollars for us.” 

Another said: “Thrown any money 
away recently? Are your taxes buying 
things for you that you want—or is 
the money being frittered away ... ?” 

The third carried Franklin D, 
Roosevelt’s wise declaration: “Taxes 
are paid in the sweat of every man who 
labors because they are a burden on 
production and can be paid only by 
production. Our workers may never 
see a tax bill but they pay in reduction 
from wages and increased cost of what 
they buy.” 

Richard Conley, president of a 
paper bag manufacturing firm in Can- 
ton, Ohio, developed the idea. It is one 
good way to carry the message of over 
taxation and shrunken dollars straight 
to the consumer. How about a printed 





Pathfinder 
Is full value received? 


Reminder. 


bread-wrapper that lists the 151 taxes 
said to touch the delivered loaf? 


When you pay your income tax, 
make a special note of how much 10% 
of your payment will be. Then remem- 
ber that your Government is spending 
about $40 billion. Recall that the 
Hoover Commission reported $4 bil- 
lion could be saved simply by orderly 
Government housekeeping. So 10% of 
your tax is your contribution for pure 
waste, 

The Hoover Commission did not 
attempt to suggest the Government 
quit doing anything—only that orderly 
methods be applied to what it now 
does. If useless and harmful activi- 
ties were ended, you might have an- 
other sizable percentage of earnings to 
use for yourself, 


What kind of men will come to 
the next Congress is being decided 
now. Some of the choices are being 
made by citizens who pay no attention 
to the plans for the primary elections. 
Others will be sent to Washington by 
the voters who stay away from the 
primaries. 

The pressure groups help to de- 
cide who will run in the primaries. 
They get out their votes. The worthy 
independent citizens who nobly stay at 
home through all this process can 
complain next fall if they do not like 
the candidates. It will then be a little 
late. 
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The World 





For the Record 


ee The cold war adversaries put 
Indo-China on a hotter spot last week. 
The U.S. and Britain recognized the 
French-supported governments of Viet 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia a week after 
Russia had given its blessing to the Com- 
munist regime of Ho Chi Minh in Viet 
Nam. 

e @ In Malaya, another Far Eastern 
trouble spot, a force of 100.000 civilians 
is being organized to round up Commu- 
nist terrorist bands. 

ee A sharp note from Washington 
protested Nationalist air bombing of 
American property in Communist-held 
Shanghai. 

e@ @ The Export-Import Bank author- 
ized a loan of $100 million to the U.S. of 
Indonesia. Yugoslavia asked U.S. assist- 
ance in borrowing $36 million. The U.S. 
authorized Japan to open trade missions 
in New York, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Honolulu. 

ee Chancellor Adenauer proposed 
spending $810 million to cut unemploy- 
ment, now nearing 2 million in West Ger- 
many. 


3 Francs for Kravchenko 


Victor Kravchenko, the former Rus- 
sian official who turned against his Soviet 
masters and wrote a best seller, / Chose 
Freedom, lost 49,997 francs in a Paris 
court last week. A French Communist 
weekly charged the book was a pack of 
lies and Kravchenko didn’t write it. 
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Kravchenko sued for libel, won a 50,000- 
franc verdict. 

The weekly carried the case to the 
French Court of Appeals. Last week it 
upheld the lower court’s decision, but cut 
the award to 3 francs (about one cent) 
on the grounds that Kravchenko had 
been amply compensated by publicity. 


Marshall Plan Progress 


The Marshall Plan, financed by U.S. 
taxpayers to the equivalent of about $53 
for every American, has reached the 
halfway point. 

With two years down and two to go, 
the 18 Marshall Plan nations in the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coop- 
eration (OEEC) last week issued their 
second report. OEEC was grateful for 
“remarkable” progress, but figured it 
would need $5 billion more to finish the 
job. And it anticipated that Europe 
would have trouble getting along after 
1952 unless it found more markets over- 
seas, particularly in North America. 

Europe’s industrial output was up 
about 20% above the 1938 level and 25% 
above 1947, the year the Marshall Plan 
was born. In industry and agriculture, 
recovery had gone ahead faster and far- 
ther than in the four years after World 
War I. Only dismantled Germany and 
Greece, which has been retarded by a 
Communist war, were producing less than 
in 1938. Coal production was still off, 
but industry’s only critical bottleneck was 
electric power. But consumption per 
head was still 10% below pre-war levels. 


Acme 


Shades of Hitler. Nationalism rises and the crooked cross returns. (SEE: Spawn) 
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Wide World 
McCloy. “. .. What people are now dis- 
posed to forget.” (SEE: Spawn) 


Spawn of the Swastika 


Nazism has come back to plague the 
Allies in Germany. John J. McCloy, the 
American high commissioner for Ger- 
many, back from a visit in the U.S., last 
fortnight expressed concern over the ris- 
ing tide of nationalism in a speech at 
Stuttgart. 

He spoke at the opening of an Amer- 
ican information center. The 1,600 Ger- 
mans in his audience politely applauded ° 
his address in English, but they gave the 
German translation of it the silent treat- 
ment. 

“I told the American people,” he 
said, “that I was concerned over the re- 
emergence of nationalist groups; that .. . 
many undesirable former Nazis and na- 
tionalists were finding their way back 
into important places. .. . 

“There has been .. . a tendency of 
certain spokesmen in this country to jump 
all the way from a denial of collective 
guilt to an assertion that other peoples... 
are responsible for Germany’s postwar 
difficulties*. . . . I want you to know 
that such utterances do _ incalculable 
harm. .. . They call to mind what people 
are now disposed to forget—that is, the 
amazing docility and acquiescence of the 
greater part of the German population 
toward Nazi outrages. . . .” 

Horst Wessel. There was good rea- 
son for McCloy’s alarm. Neo-Fascist par- 
ties are gaining power, prestige and re- 
cruits. Nationalistic college fraternities, 
of the noisy sort that helped Hitler gain 
power, are becoming popular again. In 
secret meetings, the Nazi anthem, the 
Horst Wessel Song, is at the top of their 

*He referred to Minister of Justice Thomas 
Dehler, who in a speech said Germany was no 
more responsible for the war than France, and 
“there has been no German aggression since Fred 


erick II.” Better known as Frederick the Great 
(1712-1786), he reigned for 46 years. 
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Wide World 
Churchill. A Tory leader hits the cam- 


paign trail while at home in Woodford... 


hit parade. Today’s nationalists capi- 
talize on Germany’s sorry economic 
plight, which, in many respects, is worse 
than that which helped Hitler to power. 

The Economic-Scientific Institute of 
Cologne says 8.5 million German fami- 
lies are ill-housed, ill-fed and forced to 
exist on a standard of living 40% lower 
than that of 1936. The great majority of 
these unfortunates are ready and willing 
to listen to the nationalist-spread theory 
that Hitler’s‘only mistake was to lose the 
war. 

Choice of Evils. If Germany is to 
be cursed with “another Hitler,” or even 
a poor imitation of the original, he prob- 
ably will make his bid from one of the 
neo-Fascist parties, of which there are 
many. Some are small and destined to 
die in infancy. But some show ugly 
promise. These include: 

The German party: One of the three 
parties in the Bonn coalition government 
(behind Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats). It controls 17 seats in the 
Bundestag (Parliament) and two Cabi- 
net posts. Its chairman, stocky Heinrich 
Hellwege, 41, is Minister of Coordina- 
tion. Hans C. Seebohm is Minister of 
Transport. 

The party’s bad boy is Wolfgang 
Hedler, a member of the Bundestag, who 
in a speech last fall said: “Germany went 
down due to the treachery and sabotage 
of the resistance movement. . . . whether 
it was the right thing to gas the Jews is a 
question of opinion. Maybe there would 
have been other ways to get rid of them. 
... For this, he was stripped of parlia- 
mentary immunity, indicted for slander 
and faces trial. 

The National Reich party: Formed 
in January by a merger of two rightist 
parties, it controls five seats in Parlia- 
ment. Its chairman is Turkish-born Dr. 
Franz Richter, 38, former Nazi aviator, 
paratrooper and artilleryman, who apes 
Hitler in attitudes, manner of speech 
and mustache. 
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The Socialist Reich party: more radi- 
cal than the other two parties. All its 
leaders are former Nazis. Dr. Fritz Dorls 
joined the Nazis in 1929, once was a 
member of Jew-hating Otto Strasser’s 
“Black Front,” which Hitler banned. 
After the war, he joined Adenauer’s 
party but was expelled. Then he teamed 
up with Franz Richter. They fell out and 
Dorls formed the Socialist Reich party. 

One of his deputies is Gerhard Kreu- 
ger, once a Storm Trooper, who edited a 
Nazi paper and served under Otto Abetz 
when he was Reichsleiter in Paris. 


First German Consul 
The West German Republic last 


week nominated its first envoy to the U.S. 
He is Dr. Hans Schlange-Schoeningen, 
63, an agriculture expert who raises 
sugar beets, wheat, hogs, sheep and cat- 
tle on his farm in the British zone. 

Dr. Schlange-Schoeningen, who was 
called an “agrarian Bolshevist” by Hitler, 
will serve as Consul General in New 


York. 


Least Likely to Succeed 


Probably no Socialist candidate fas 
less chance for victory in the Feb. 23 
election than the Labor party’s nominee 
in Woodford, Essex. His opponent is the 
Right Honorable Winston Churchill, who 
has represented the Woodford constit- 
uency for 25 years in the House of Com- 
mons and won in the Labor landslide of 
1945 by 17,000 votes. 

But last week Labor’s man in Wood- 
ford, balding Seymour Hills, 39, put on 
his best tweeds, tucked a batch of cam- 
paign literature under his arm and went 
out after votes. He is a onetime printer 
who enlisted in the army in 1941, came 
out six years later as a captain. He went 
to Oxford under the British version of 





Wide World 
Dr. Schlange-Schoeningen. A farmer 
diplomat from Bonn. (SEE: Consul) 
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Acme 
. . . his opponent, Seymour Hills, goes 
after the women’s votes. (SEE: Least) 


the G.I. Bill of Rights, won a degree 
with honors in politics, economics and 
philosophy. 

Charity & Small Hope. His po- 

litical debut against Britain’s most as- 
tute politician, Hills told Jack Tait, the 
York Herald Tribune correspondent: 
_ “Pve just had to forget all this 
hero-worship business and look at him 
as just a political opponent. Of course, 
it’s pretty hard to do, but there you are. 
It’s the way I have to look at it.” 


Churchill Speaking 


In his private war with the Social- 
ists last week (see below), Winston 
Churchill produced good copy by raking 
over Labor party gobbledygook and 
Health Minister Aneurin Bevan. 

One term from the Socialist lexicon 
that riles Churchill is the use of “accom- 
modation unit” for “home.” In Cardiff, 
Wales, he sang Home Sweet Home, with 
this Socialist twist: “Be it ever so humble 
there’s no place like our accommodation 
unit.” 

In another campaign stop he took 
care of Bevan. “I deny,” he said, “that I 
ever called Mr. Bevan the Minister of 
Ill-Health. What I call him is the Min- 
ister of Disease. Communism is a crime; 
socialism is a mental disease.” 


Britain: Roar of Battle 


Winston Churchill, the old sea dog, 
sailed forth into the land he calls a so- 
cialist “Queuetopia” last week to carry 
the fight to the Laborites. At Plymouth, 
one of Britain’s worst-blitzed cities, he 
touched off his first effective barrage of 
the election campaign. 

He accused the Labor government of 
“keeping itself alive, economically and 
politically, by large annual dollops of 
dollars from capitalist America.” The So- 
cialists, he said, “seek the dollars, they 
beg the dollars, they bluster for the dol- 
lars, they gobble the dollars—but in the 
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whole of their 8,000-word manifesto [state- 
ment of campaign policy] they cannot say 
‘thank you’ for the dollars.” 

The elder statesman of the Conserva- 
tives made Plymouth a port of call to sup- 
port the candidacy of his son, Randolph 
Churchill, for a Tory seat in Parliament. 
Unhealed scars of war still show in this 
South England city (pop. 189,400), where 
German bombers destroyed 8,000 homes 
and much of the business section. 

Challenger. Father and son stood 
together on the stage of a bomb-damaged 
movie theater as the audience sang the 
Churchill theme song, Land of Hope and 
Glory. When the singing stopped, the 
elder Churchill laid down his long black 
cigar and stepped up to drum away at the 
Socialists for failing to solve the housing 
shortage. Taking note that 12,000 Ply- 
mouth families were on the waiting list 
for homes, Churchill said: “It is intol- 
erable that these ruins should still be 
here after four and a half years.” 

From housing, Churchill switched to 
the high cost of Socialist government, 
harping on the administration of the 
Ministry of Food. “The costs go up but 
the rations don’t,” he said. When he was 
Prime Minister, he claimed, it cost £8 
million a year to run the Food Ministry. 
Now, he said, it costs £21 million. One 
reason: The Ministry employs one ofh- 
cial for every 250 families. 

Defenders. The Socialists rolled 
out their biggest oratorical guns to meet 
the Churchill challenge. Deputy Prime 
Minister Herbert Morrison scheduled 80 
speeches. Health Minister Aneurin Bev- 
an, the Laborite “spellbinder,” was used 
sparingly, however, for fear his sharp 
tongue might alienate on-the-fence voters. 

Prime Minister Attlee climbed into 
the old family car, a 1938 Hillman, and 
with his wife at the wheel drove off on 
a nine-day, 1,000-mile tour of England 
and Scotland. 

One newspaper figured that the Brit- 
ish electorate was in for 90,000 cam- 
paign speeches, by bigwigs and small fry, 
before the voters go to the polls Feb. 23. 
Most of the oratory would be aimed at 
the 10% of the electorate said to be still 
undecided on how it would vote. 


Drive British 


Britain may be having economic 
troubles but it is still the world’s largest 
exporter of automobiles and trucks. 

In London last week, the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers announced that in 
1949 Britain shipped abroad 258,000 au- 
tomobiles and 93,000 trucks. For con- 
trast, in the first seven months of 1949, 
American manufacturers exported 185,- 
590 vehicles of all types. 


Money Isn’t Everything 


In South Kirby, England, coal miner 
Edwin Midgley won $44,800 in a football 
pool, quit his job, bought a limousine, 
settled down last year to a life of leisure. 

Last week he got into his limousine, 
drove out to the mine, applied for his old 
job, explained: “I got bored.” 
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Campaign for two. The Attlees rolled out the old family car. (SEE: Britain: Roar) 


Haiti’s Poison Pen Pal 


Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo Molina, for many years dictator of 
the Dominican republic, fingered his 
heavy jowls as he dictated to a secretary. 
He was writing to Haitian President Du- 
marsais Estimé, his neighbor on the 
island of Hispaniola, and, although he 
called him “great and good friend,” there 
was no love lost between the two. 

For almost a year Estimé had been 
accusing him of plans to overthrow the 
Haitian government and seize control of 
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Haiti’s Estimé. A letter from Trujillo. 
(SEE: Poison Pen Pal) 


the country. Last week, alarmed by 
charges of war-mongering which followed 
his recent acquisition of standing war 
powers, Trujillo made his letter public. 
It was an appeal for conciliation and 
peace between the two countries. 

The letter congratulated Estimé on 
the opening of the lavish international 
exposition commemorating the bicenten- 
nial of Port-au-Prince. Then Trujillo went 
reproachful. Far from being an aggres- 
sor, he assured Estimé, he was a lover 
of law and order who had always worked 
for peace. 

Haiti had invaded Dominican terri- 
tory six times between 1822 and 1856, he 
pointed out, but he was willing to let 
bygones be bygones if Haiti would meet 
his peace overtures halfway. 

Actions Speak Louder. The letter 
never was answered. It reached Estimé on 
the day when Haitian officials uncovered 
an alleged Dominican plot to murder 
Estimé and other Haitian officials, set 
fire to Port-au-Prince, overthrow the gov- 
ernment and invade the country. Haiti 
took the plot to the Organization of 
American States in Washington and 
promptly invoked the Rio treaty of re- 
ciprocal assistance. 

The Haitians replied to publication 
of Trujillo’s letter by listing a series of 
Dominican aggressions, each of which 
had been preceded by a warm letter of 
friendship and good will from Trujillo. 

In 1937, they said, just before Tru- 
jillo’s soldiers massacred 12,000 Haitian 
civilians on the border between the two 
countries, he had sent a bubbling letter 
of friendship to President Stenio Vincent. 
In 1938, 1939 and 1940 Trujillo had 
written similar letters, all while he was 
plotting aggressive intervention in Haiti. 

In 1944, Trujillo again sent a Haitian 
President a good will message. Almost 
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Wide World 


Throne? Leopold, wife and sons Baudouin (left, rear) and Alexandre. (SEE: Ex) 


simultaneously the Haitian police seized 
large quantities of arms and munitions 
from anti-government plotters. The arms 
were sent to Washington and identified 
as being of Dominican origin. 

“Is it any wonder,” said a Haitian 
diplomat in Washington, “that we in- 
stinctively look for trouble when we re- 
ceive a letter of friendship from President 
Trujillo? And is it any wonder that we'd 
rather not receive letters from him?” 


Ex-King in Mid-Air 


He had surrendered his armies to 
the Germans; he had hobnobbed with 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden; he had married 
the daughter of a merchant suspected of 
Nazi leanings; he had lived comfortably 
in-a castle while his countrymen of the 
resistance movement were jugged or shot 
down; he had been denied the throne by 
his liberated nation. 

Yet Leopold of Belgium loved his 
land and clung stubbornly to the hope 
of return. From his exile’s eyrie above 
the blue waters of Lake Geneva, the 
morosely handsome, 48-year-old monarch 
had consoled himself with the ancient 
maxim: Bene facere et male audire 
regium est. (It is the lot of a king to do 
well but to be ill spoken of.) 

Last week Leopold had cheerier news 
from home: Belgium’s Parliament had 
voted 117-92 to poll his subjects Mar. 12 
or 19 on the question of his coming 
back. Forcing the issue is the dominant 
Christian Social party, representative 
primarily of the rural, Catholic, Flemish 
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sector of Belgium. Its members feel that 
Leopold has been maligned; that the 
continuity of succession should be pre- 
served; that a divided country has urgent 
need of a unifying symbol. 

Growls. Socialists, Liberals and 
Communists, drawing their strength 
largely from the French-speaking Wal- 
loons of the industrial south, think other- 
wise. Any attempt to foist upon the na- 
tion a man so deeply repugnant to so 
many, they say, “might destroy Belgium.” 
Left-wing politico Max Buset talks 
ominously—though not very realistically 
—of a general strike if Leopold is 
brought back. 

Belgium’s man in the street is less 
excited. Said one indifferent waiter: “We 
may as well let him come back and reign. 
He’s drawing his pay anyway while he 
sits in Switzerland.” 

Actually, as plebiscite time draws 
nearer, it seems unlikely that Leopold 
will get his crown back. He has agreed 
to abdicate if he does not receive at 
least 55% of the votes. At their peak his 
supporters, the Social Christians, have 
never polled more than 45%. Within the 
party, moreover, there is a “radical Catho- 
lic” wing that eyes Leopold askance for 
political reasons and a _ traditionalist 
group that has never reconciled itself to 
his “degrading” marriage. 

Alternate. Should these defections 
doom Leopold’s chances this March, he 
will be succeeded—with the tacit agree- 
ment of all parties—by his 19-year-old 
son, Prince Baudouin. Little known in 
Belgium, Baudouin is nobody’s darling, 





a kind of political cipher. But all hands 
will be more than grateful to get the 
irksome problem settled. 


H-Day in USSR? 


When will Russia have the hydrogen 
bomb? Russian-born Dr. Alexander Bay- 
kov, Britain’s top expert on the USSR’s 
industrial potential, came up with his pre- 
diction last week. “Not long after, and 
perhaps before the U.S.,” said Baykov, 
who has devoted 30 years to a study of 
Soviet economy. The hitch: The U.S. is 
far ahead in stockpiling A-bombs, one of 
which is needed to: detonate each H- 


bomb. 


Much Can be Said 


Pakistan’s Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan set a United Nations record last 
week. His 6-hour, 22-minute speech be- 
fore three consecutive sessions of the Se- 
curity Council was the longest in U.N. 
history. Subject: Pakistan’s dispute with 
India over Kashmir. 

Sir Mohammed broke his own record 
—a 5-hour, 23-minute speech during the 
Palestine debate in January 1948. 


Closed Door In Morocco 
When Robert E. Rodes left Casa- 


blanca last March he was just a mild- 
mannered American businessman of 53, 
bound for Washington to complain about 
business restrictions abroad. 

But this week, after 11 months of 
legal give-and-take with the State De- 
partment, Congress and a Federal court, 
Rodes had become the key figure in an 
international legal action involving free- 
dom of trade for Americans in French 
Morocco.* 

Soon after the war, enterprising ex- 
G.I.s took advantage of Morocco’s hunger 
for U.S. merchandise and began import- 
ing refrigerators, automobiles, electric 
equipment, tires, cotton textiles and other 
goods to sell on the free market. Some 
made as much as $65,000 profit in a sin- 
gle year. 

But, in December 1948, the French 
imposed restrictions which took the lu- 
crative import trade away from the 
Americans and gave it to a French busi- 
nessman. Official reason was that the 
Americans took too many francs from 
Morocco to Tangiers and other money 
markets to be converted into dollars. 

To the 37 members of the American 
Trade Association of Morocco, of which 
Rodes is president, it appeared that the 
French had violated a U.S. treaty with 
the Moroccan protectorate by closing the 
door on free trade. 

Warrior. Most of last year Rodes, 
former chief of the North African section 
of OSS, pressed his case. In June he tes- 
tified before Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee hearings on ECA aid. He came 
within a few votes of having an amend- 


*A treaty between the U.S. and Morocco in 
1836 guaranteed free trade. In the treaty of Ma- 
drid, 1880, and the Algeciras conference, 1906, 
Morocco was recognized as an independent country 
by the great powers. In 1912 France was granted 
a protectorate over Morocco. 
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ment added to the bill cutting aid for 
countries violating our treaties. 

In September, Rodes, who comes from 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., brought court action 
in Washington to restrain the Secretary 
of State from accepting the French ef- 
fort to freeze out U.S. businessmen in 
Morocco. Rodes argued that the Depart- 
ment could not act without the “consent 
of the Senate.” 

In December, with the case still 
pending, the State Department announced 
that it had assented to the restrictions for 
an “indefinite period.” It explained that 
since, under ECA, we are obliged to help 
France preserve dollars, it would be in- 
consistent to demand that Americans be 
allowed to drain them from a French 
protectorate. 

Rodes contends that the dollar ques- 
tion isn’t the main issue. He points out 
that U.S. exports to Morocco in 1949, 
even with the restrictions in force, in- 
creased over those of 1948. “It’s obvi- 
ous,” says Rodes, “that the restrictions 
have merely shifted trade into the hands 
of those who can get licenses—namely 
the French. That was the French intent 
from the beginning.” 

Orphans? This week in Washing- 
ton the U.S. District Court was consider- 
ing the case. The State Department asked 
that it be dismissed, on the grounds that 
Rodes and his American colleagues in 
Morocco have no standing in court, that 
individuals can’t be party to treaties ne- 
gotiated by the U.S. government. 

In Morocco, what is left of the Trade 
Association (about ¥ of its members 
have been forced out of business) anx- 
iously waited for the decision and won- 
dered whom a commercial treaty protects, 
if not individual traders. 
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Robert E. Rodes. In Morocco, Ameri- 
cans wondered. (SEE: Closed Door) 
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Politics Also Ils Explosive 





Paramount Pictures 


Early cannon. New weapons revolutionize policies as well as battlements. 


It is five months now since 
President Truman announced the ex- 
perimental explosion of an atomic 
bomb in Soviet Russia. Since then we 
have learned, in a series of alarming 
disclosures, that the Communist Em- 
pire is at least as well prepared for 
atomic warfare as we are. 

We know, further, that the great 
cities of the United States are even 
more vulnerable to this sort of attack 
than those of Russia would be. The 
imagination simply cannot envisage 
the effects of a single hydrogen bomb 
dropped by a suicide flyer amid the 
skyscrapers of New York. 
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The present somber atmosphere 
is certain to produce important polit- 
ical results. For politics is not just a 
game, played by people who aspire to 
public office, from President to dog 
catcher. Politics is the name we give 
the science—often a very crude one— 
whereby men seek to bring order and 
security into cooperative living. 

Atomic warfare is the most ap- 
palling threat to human security and 
order that has ever appeared on this 
planet. Therefore we should expect 
equally dramatic political reactions, in 
the effort to cope with a horror beside 
which even the Black Death of medie- 
val times seems almost innocuous. 


* * * 


The atom and H-bombs are of 
course also a dreadful threat to every- 
body living in Russia. Some of our 
military brass and less responsible 
journalists have talked about a “pre- 
ventive” atom bombing of Russia. 

The political effect of that pro- 
vocative talk has been obvious. The 
Kremlin, very naturally, has used the 


argument of self-defense to speed up 
conquest. The Russian people are told 
every day that a Communist Asia and 
a Communist Europe are the only ef- 
fective answers to what their press and 
radio call “American war-mongering.” 


s-@ = 


In this country the political de- 
velopments brought so far by the sense 
of insecurity have been, first, the Mar- 
shall Plan for protracted aid to West- 
ern Europe; then the military alliance 
with those same countries, known as 
the Atlantic Pact. 

There will be a tendency to go 
much farther than this. It is now being 
strongly argued that in the face of the 
Russian challenge we should form a 
“Federal Union” of the Atlantic 
democracies. This would transform our 
military alliance with Great Britain, 
France and the others into a wholly 
new political consolidation—a United 
States of the North Atlantic. 


4: * o 

The point here is not what can 
be said for, and what against, such a 
grandiose plan. The point is that sen- 
sational political ideas are certain to 
be stimulated by sensational offensive 
weapons. Historians tell us that the 
Roman Empire developed from the 
close-order drill of the Roman legions 
and their practice of attack by phalanx, 
which made previous military tactics 
seem as primitive as does the atom 
bomb today. 

It would take a bold prophet to 
predict now what ultimate political 
consequences will spring from the 
threat of atomic warfare. But only a 
very unimaginative person could fail 
to realize that the implications for 
political change are now tremendous. 
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Long-Life Inner Tubes 


New inner tubes—so strong that a 
car can be driven on them without tires 
—were reported from U.S. Rubber Co’s 
headquarters in Detroit last week. 

Made of nylon cord and rubber, 
they are said to be able to outlast three 
sets of tires. In one test, they were run 
successfully without tires; in another, 
one of them traveled safely for 150 miles 
inside a tire that had been deliberately 
ripped open. 

When a puncture does occur, U.S. 
Rubber says, the nylon cord squeezes the 
tube’s rubber around the object which 
has penetrated it. This makes the air 
escape as a slow leak rather than a 
blowout. 


Fluid That Flows Uphill 


While the element helium figures in 
the news mainly as the end-product of 
the hydrogen-bomb, most scientists are 
more interested in its uncanny behavior 
at low temperatures. They study helium 
to find out more about the behavior of 
matter in general when it gets close to 
absolute zero—a point 459.6° below zero 
Fahrenheit, which scientists have never 
yet achieved. 

Helium’s value in this research was 
learned during efforts to solidify it. Other 
elements turn from liquids to solids readi- 
ly at some point on the thermometer. 
Helium never does, except when enor- 


Shorthand, Too? Prof. Emeritus Rob 
ert Mearns Yerkes, of Yale, has spent 
some 20 years trying to teach animals 
to talk. His biggest effort was with 
chimpanzees in the Yerkes laboratories 
in Orange Park, Fla. But in the end, 


though he is sure they have a few mean- 


mous pressures are added to extreme 
cold. 

Without the pressure, it can be 
reduced from a gas to a liquid at 4.2° 
above absolute zero. But when the tem- 
perature is further reduced to 2.19°, the 
theoretical point at which it should solidi- 
fy, it does not. Instead, it turns into an 
entirely different liquid, helium II, which 
has been described as “the fourth state 
of matter.” 

The helium II “superfluid” creeps up 
the sides of containers, defying gravity. 
It leaks between pieces of optically 
ground glass pressed together. Most re- 
markably, it conducts heat thousands of 
times faster than other material. 

These properties of helium II are 
attributed to a peculiar wave-motion of 
its molecules, similar to the motion of 
sound waves, and therefore called “sec- 
ond sound.” 

Lower & Faster. Two questions 
about “second sound” have been contro- 
versial among physicists. How fast do the 
waves travel? Does their speed—and 
therefore the speed with which helium II 
transmits heat—continue to increase as 
the superfluid gets closer to absolute 
zero? 

Last week Dr. J. R. Pellam and tech- 
nician R. B. Scott of the National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, D.C., an- 
nounced that they had settled both these 
questions—and in so doing had worked 
out a new technique for getting extremely 
low temperatures. 

Helium II’s heat-transmitting ability, 
Pellam and Scott announced, does con- 
tinue to increase. In fact it nearly 


doubles, rising from 69.4 feet per sec- 
ond at 1.1° absolute to 111 feet per sec- 
ond between 0.5 and 0.7°. 


Value. The new technique for get- 


ingful grunts, he decided chimps have 
no real language of their own and are 
incapable of learning one. He still 
thinks gorillas like Bata and Albert 
(above) may be able to, however, if 
training begins before their first birth- 
day in an environment like man’s rather 


ting temperatures close to absolute zero 
involves the use of complicated devices 
by which helium II is separated from 
ordinary liquid helium in a way that 
makes the helium II progressively colder. 
Its practical use, which will be eagerly 
explored at laboratories across the coun- 
try as well as at the Bureau of Standards: 
Study of the improved conductivity of 
metals at Jow temperatures, which may 
bring better transmission of electric 
energy. 


Take a Number... 


The dilemma caused by the hydrogen 
bomb and the race against time to pro- 
duce it on the part of the United States 
and Russia is just as excruciating to 
atomic scientists as to laymen. More so— 
because they see what it means so starkly, 
and how likely it is that, if the race is 
run to the end, nobody will win. An 
illustration is this parable, now current 
among the staff of the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory on Long Island: 

The U.S. and Russia are like two 
men locked in a room, each armed with 
an ax. A third person is present as 
referee (Father Time)—also with an ax. 
He instructs the two that before attack- 
ing each other, each must write down a 
number—any number from 1 to 100. 

The one who writes the highest num- 
ber will have the privilege of cutting 
off the other’s head. But there are two 
catches: If they pick the same number, or 
if their numbers add up to 100 or more, 
the referee will cut off their heads. 

Deadly Dilemma. This means that 
neither man can afford to write anything 
much under 49 without almost certainly 
losing his head. And if both write 50 to 
avoid this risk, each will lose his head. 


Wide World 


than in a cage or jungle. But even if 
they learn or invent a few simple 
words, he doesn’t think the gorillas will 
ever get beyond eating the paper when 
posed with a typewriter, as they were 
for this picture in the San Diego, Cal., 
z00. 
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Disappearing Sponges 


Synthetic sponges made of starch 
have been developed by Department of 
Agriculture researchers, together with a 
recommendation as to where they can 
best be used: in surgical operations. A 
doctor who forgets to remove the starch 
sponges before sewing up his patient 
needn’t worry; they will be quickly ab- 
sorbed by body fluids. The process, ap- 
proved by 50 surgeons, has been patented 


by USDA. 


Jiffy Painkiller 
Dr. Raymond William McNealy, a 


surgeon with a sense of irony, likes to 
recall the day the vice-president of a 
drug concern sat down in his Chicago 
office, complaining of a headache. 

The sympathetic doctor offered his 
guest a small pink tablet to hold under 
his tongue. It might not cure the head- 
ache, he explained, but would make his 
visitor’s mouth feel better. Grudgingly, 
the offer was accepted and the drug man 
then plunged into his business. When it 
was finished, and he was leaving, Dr. 
McNealy inquired about his headache. 

“What headache?” asked the visitor, 
with a blank look. He did not bother to 
inquire about the pill, whose pain-killing 
properties might possibly have made the 
fortune of his drug company. 

Sweet & Dry. Most tests of Theryl, 
an aspirin-saccharine combination which 
can be taken without water, have been 
on a more scientific basis. They seem to 
show that it is much faster than aspirin, 
and often more effective. The fact that 
it doesn’t have to be swallowed and 
doesn’t require water (as aspirin does) 
makes it especially valuable for relieving 
pain in many surgical cases, where pa- 
tients otherwise would get injections of 
some habit-forming narcotic. 

Theryl was worked up, beginning 15 
years ago, at Cook County Hospital, by 
an intern named Jacob A. Glassman. 
With a pharmacologist’s help, Dr. Glass- 
man combined acetylsalicylic acid (the 
basis of aspirin) with a sweetening agent. 
The result was a pill which could be ab- 
sorbed without swallowing through the 
mucous membrane of the mouth (sweet- 
ening agents stimulate such absorption). 

Unfortunately, the first pills, because 
sugar was used, were as big as a checker 
counter. So saccharine, the most powerful 
sweetening agent known, was substituted. 
This brought the pills down to normal 
size. First tests, made before the war, 
were encouraging. 

“Jet Propelled.” After returning 
to civilian practice, Dr. Glassman brought 
his pills to Dr. McNealy, who is board 
chairman of Cook County Hospital. Hun- 
dreds. of tests subsequently have shown 
them to be better than expected. Absorp- 
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tion of acetylsalicylic acid through the 
mucous membrane of the mouth dramat- 
ically increases its speed in relieving 
pain, even for patients who don’t have 
difficulty in swallowing a standard as- 
pirin pill. One doctor says comparing 
aspirin with Theryl is like “comparing 
a trotting horse with a jet plane.” 

With the approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Theryl will be on 
the market by Mar. 15. It will require a 
physician’s prescription. 


The Wild Rose Plan 


The problem which bothers most 
rural and small-town Americans—how to 
get adequate medical care at reasonable 
cost and without a Government subsidy— 
is no longer a problem to the residents of 
Wild Rose, Wis., and their farmer neigh- 
bors of Waushara County. They have 
solved it by a cooperative health associa- 
tion, which runs an up-to-date hospital 


through the Wisconsin legislature. Feel- 
ing that it was up to himself to put the 
act to work, he looked around for a good 
place to begin. In Waushara County, 
enough residents were ready to join, the 
hospital was already built, and public- 
spirited Dr. Hadden was willing to sell. 
So, two years ago, 350 people—90% 
of them farmers—bought the hospital for 
$100 membership fees in the cooperative, 
and hired Leipzig as business manager. 
Since then the co-op has not only met the 
down payment on the hospital, but paid 
$10,000 off on the mortgage and still 
made $16,862 for patronage dividends. 
Help at Hand. But the most impres- 
sive measure of the co-op’s success is the 
changed attitude of the farm people to- 
ward hospitals and doctoring. The farm- 
ers, when they get gored by a bull or 
mangled by machinery, don’t patch them- 
selves up at home anymore; and their 
wives don’t give birth at home. Both go 
to the hospital for care, and send their 





No worries. Young Bob Sorensen smiles in hospital bed; all medical costs for his 
broken leg were prepaid. (SEE: Wild Rose) 


staffed by three physicians and financed 
largely by members’ dues. 

All this was made- possible through 
the zeal of John J. Leipzig, an enthusias- 
tic exponent of cooperatives, with an 
assist from the Wisconsin State Medical 
Society. The medical group ~-backed a 
state law to permit health cooperatives 
organized by laymen to make contracts 
with doctors. 

Hospital for Sale. The Waushara 
County cooperative also had a stroke of 
luck: Wild Rose contained a 25-bed hos- 
pital, built in 1940 by a surgeon from 
Chicago named Dr. Shirley L. Hadden 
who had tired of city practice. By 1948 
Dr. Hadden and his colleagues found 
they were hard pressed to care for pa- 
tients and still keep up the administrative 
end. 

This was a year after John Leipzig 
had gotten the health cooperative act 


sons and daughters to its children’s clinic. 

The hospital staff consists of three 
physicians (four other doctors in the area 
also use it). It offers standard drug, med- 
ical and laboratory services, including 
X-ray and an iron lung (donated by the 
American Legion). All these are avail- 
able at an average payment of $5 monthly 
dues per family. Some things cost extra, 
including use of the five ambulances 
which are spotted around the county. 

Proof in Action. The medical self- 
help available in Waushara County is 
barred in most states, largely because 
state medical societies bitterly fight laws 
permitting laymen rather than doctors 
to organize prepaid health service. In 
Waushara County, Leipzig hopes to prove 
that laymen can do it better. In the next 
few years he hopes to enlist at least a ma- 
jority of the county’s 15,000 residents 
on his side. 
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Skiing’s Big Year 

“Ski jumping,” said jumper Arthur 
Devlin, his breath frosting in the crisp 
air at Lake Placid, ‘N.Y., last fortnight, 
“is just like gliding. Gliding in a glider, 
I mean. You keep the ski tips and your 
body just above the wind pressure, which 
is built up by your speed off the jump, 
and float down. The better you float, the 
farther you go.” 

The U.S. national jump record is an 
awesome 297 feet*—which means an off- 
ground flight only three feet shorter than 
the length of a football field. 

What happens if you fail to get your 
skis and body properly riding the wind- 
pressure while sailing such distances on 
a pair of wooden sticks, Devlin didn’t 
bother to say. 

The results, however, should be ob- 
vious. They would include an abrupt de- 
scent by the skier, at 50 miles an hour, 
to an icy, precipitous hill below and then, 
very possibly, a somewhat slower trip to 


* Made Feb. 26, 1949, by Joe Perrault, 
Ishpeming, at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


In the air. 
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the hospital—or perhaps to the morgue. 

In the snow-blanketed Adirondack 
mountains, where Lake Placid nestles in 
a setting of lakes and pine-fringed peaks, 
there were carloads and housefuls of 
people on hand this month to see just how 
far Devlin—and some two score other 
athletes from the U.S. and seven foreign 
countries—could float. 

The occasion was the first phase of 
the World Championships of the Federa- 
tion Internationale de Ski (FIS), ruling 
body for skiers of 32 nations. 

Winter Scene. Placid’s movie-col- 
orful streets, hotels and inns were 
jammed with guests, competitors, offi- 
cials, reporters and cameramen, clad in 
that smartest of all utilitarian ensembles 
—the ski suit, with its heavy boots, gaily- 
trimmed jacket and trousers and jauntily 
visored cap. Visitors who could bestir 
themselves from the cozy warmth of 
lounge fireplaces went skiing themselves, 
skated on the black ice of Lake Mirror 
or mushed out over the snows behind dog 
sleds. 

On the day of the special jump, the 
big FIS spectator event for which Devlin 
and the others had been pointing, cars 
stretched bumper to bumper from Main 
Street to the Intervales Olympic ski 
jump, three miles out of town. 

The mere sight of the jump, rising 
like a gigantic white sliding board nearly 





Acme 


Devlin’s flights were America’s best in Placid’s stiff competition. 








Wide World 
Art Devlin. Power makes him one of 
America’s top distance ski jumpers. 


200 feet into the air, was enough to 
quicken the coldest spectator, even in the 
below-freezing temperature. It seemed as 
vast and foreboding as the towering sum- 
mit of grim Whiteface mountain, glinting 
in the sunlight a dozen miles away. 

The throng at Intervales moved rest- 
lessly, stamping to keep warm, as trial 
jumpers took off from the huge wooden 
chute, “making track” for the competi- 
tors. 

Never had a U.S. male placed better 
than fifth in formal international com- 
petition. And only once had a fifth been 
taken—in Switzerland’s 1948 Olympics, 
by Gordy Wren of Steamboat Springs, 
Col. Nor was it likely that the U.S. would 
break into the magic circle. of the four 
first places today. Norway was entering 
the best team ever to leave that nation, 
to say nothing of what the Swedes, Finns, 
Swiss, Yugoslavs, Canadians and Austri- 
ans had. 

Over a loudspeaker system a voice 
announced the first jumper, Olympic 
champion Peter Hugsted of Norway. The 
spectators packing the out-run bleachers, 
where the skiers would brake to a snow- 
showering halt, and the throng in the 
stand-up bleachers suddenly grew tensely 
quiet. 

“Here he comes,” said the voice. 

First Try. From below, Hugsted, 28, 
an industrial technician in his native 
Kongsberg, was a tiny dot pausing mo- 
mentarily before roaring flight. 

Then he was whipping down the 
chute. An involuntary gasp came from 
the crowd as he shot into the air, far out 
over the wicked slope. Then came a col- 
lective “Oh!” as his skis whacked the 
sharp incline of the hill safely. There was 
a scramble to measure the distance. 

“Two hundred and one feet,” intoned 
the announcer. 

A cheer went up. It was a good 
jump, in fine form, but there were 
Americans who could do better than that. 
Wren, first for the U.S., did do better, 
with 203 feet. So did New Jersey-born 
Crosby Perry-Smith of Gunnison, Col., 
with 207. But the Norwegians were not 
through. In a perfectly-timed swoop, 21- 
year-old Hans Bjornstad, a Norwegian 
farmer’s son, flew a mighty 224 feet. This, 
obviously, would be the mark to beat. 
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American hopes rested mainly on 
Lake Placid’s Artie Devlin, captain of the 
best team the U.S. could produce. Devlin, 
a power jumper who, like most Placid 
youngsters, had learned the sport in 
grammar school, flashed off the lip of the 
jump like a comet, his clothing crackling 
and snapping like sails in a hurricane. He 
made 220 feet, and 219 on his second try, 
for the two second longest distances of 
the day. But it wasn’t enough to match 
Bjornstad, the new world champion. On 
the combined judging for both distance 
and form (50% of the points go for 
each) Devlin placed sixth to lead the U.S. 
team which put five men among the first 
20 competitors. But, as usual, nobody 
had been able to seriously challenge the 
Norwegians, whose forebears began ski- 
ing so long ago that history has lost track 
of it. 

The holding of the FIS’s annual 
World Championships in the U.S. for this 
first time had made 1950 loom as a big 
year to excited American ski enthusiasts. 
It has been a year, however, that has 
come perilously near being a flop. The 
FIS Nordic events (jumping and cross- 
country skiing) had been set for Lake 
Placid and the Alpine competition (down- 
hill and slalom racing) for Aspen, Col. 

Snow Shortage. But while there 
was plenty of snow in the West for both 
competitive and recreational skiing, the 
East, for the second straight year, was 
having one of its worst seasons on record. 
The day the games opened with a formal 
parade through Placid’s streets, not a 
flake of snow was in sight. That night 
five inches providentially fell on the vil- 
lage—enough, at least, to insure that the 
jumping tournament could be held. 

The cross-country competition was 
moved to Rumford, Me., where, as ex- 
pected, the Europeans won easily on 
hastily-improvised courses. The best the 
U.S. could do was 46th in the 18-kilo- 
meter (1l-mile) run; 22nd in the rugged 
50-kilometer (3l-mile) marathon and 
fifth in the 40-kilometer (25-mile) relay. 

Casualties. This week, as the final 
phase of the FIS program moved to the 
spectacular grandeur of Aspen’s rugged 
scenery, there were hopes that America 
would do better. Entered in the downhill 
and slalom races were both women’s and 
men’s teams from this nation, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Chile, Swe- 
den, England, Norway, Yugoslavia, Ar- 
gentina and Finland. So intense were 
practice preparations among the 112 com- 
petitors that nearly a dozen cracked up 
and went to hospitals. Meet officials 
pleaded with contestants to take it easy, 
slow down their 70 mph speeds. 

First Aspen event was the women’s 
giant slalom. Austria surprised the Swiss, 
French and Americans by sweeping all 
but one of the first seven places. 

Winner was blonde, 21-year-old Dag- 
nar Rom, pretty University of Innsbruck 
student, who made the 1,000-ft. descent 
in a breath-taking 1:29.6. Second was 
Tyrolean housewife Trudi Beiser-Jochum. 

First American to finish was Katy 
Rodolph, 18, of Hayden, Col., (see cover) 
who actually led Miss Rom’s time at the 
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two-thirds mark and might have won ex- 
cept for a spill. She placed eighth, fol- 
lowed by Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt. 

Other Americans in the first 20 were 
Suzy Harris Rytting, Utah, 14th: Paula 
Kann, North Conway, N.H., 18th, and 
(see cover) Jannette Burr, Seattle, Wash., 
19th. 

Sliding Fever. Right now, esti- 
mates National Ski Association, Presi- 
dent Arthur Barth, of Milwaukee, skiing 
is the fastest growing U.S. sport, with 
between four and five million adherents. 

Best evidence is the rise in the past 
two decades of new ski resorts. New 
Hampshire this year has nearly 100 ski 
tows in operation. New York’s resorts 
have grown from 48 to 64 within the 
year. Colorado boasts nearly two score 
resorts, including Aspen, a former silver 
mining town which was opened as a ski 
center in 1947 and has the longest chair 
lift in the world. 

Other ski centers are dotted over 
the northern fringe of the U.S., among 
them, such well-known spots as Stowe, 
Vt.; Ishpeming, Mich.; Wausau, Wis.; 
Sun Valley, Idaho; Mount Hood, Ore. 

Snow trains, the first of which was 
run from Boston in 1934, operate from 
cities like Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit and Denver. Resort skiing is 
within a few hours’ travel of almost any 
community north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

More significant, however, has been 
the opening of municipally-owned, pub- 
lic ski facilities. 

Ten years ago Milwaukee County 
turned down an enthusiast’s offer to build 
a ski tow—gratis—in Currie Park. This 
season, indicating a possible future trend 
in which public ski slopes may become as 
common as municipal golf courses, the 
county opened its own tow in the park 





Wide World 
Downhill courses. No. 1 is Aspen’s 
dangerous 2.3-mile men’s route; Nos, 2 
and 2A are the women’s courses. No. 3 
was chosen for big world slalom events. 


for a growing number of local skiers. All 
it cost for a 10-horsepower ski tow, com- 
plete with endless rope and installation, 
was $769. 

National Ski President Barth sees 
three reasons for skiing’s rise to popu- 
larity: (1) construction of ski tows and 
chair lifts to eliminate the drudgery of 
skiing uphill after skiing down; (2) 
elimination of the old-fashioned toe-strap 
ski, which gave the skier no control, in 
favor of better ski bindings; and (3) 
availability of more and better teachers. 
Some resorts even toss in free lessons to 
winter guests. 

Starting Advice. How do you learn 
to ski, how difficult is it, and how costly? 

Almost anyone who can stand up 
can ski. But Barth thinks no novice 
should try before getting at least a little 
instruction from a professional or good 
amateur. First things to learn, after 
achieving balance and confidence, are to 
turn—and most important—to stop! 

Two week ends of tutored skiing are 
enough for the fundamentals. The be- 
ginner should have an acceptable pair of 
skiis, which can be bought for as little 
as $20, plus $5 for foot bindings. Ski 
boots, designed so that the foot may be 
clamped firmly to the skis by the bind- 
ings, are as necessary as the skis them- 
selves. These can be bought for $12 up. 

Ski poles are cheap. Traditional ski 
clothing is optional. “Given this equip- 
ment,” says Barth, “a man can ski in 
overalls, and have a good time.” 

The novice who would like to try 
skiing before investing money in it can 
do so. All the necessities can be rented 
at most of the resorts for as little as $1.75 
a day. 

Is recreational skiing dangerous? 
Not; says Barth, if the beginner learns 
turning and stopping and keeps to little 
slopes until he can manage bigger ones. 

The danger comes when the beginner 
selects a tree-studded mountainside, de- 
cides he can make it, and finds himself, 
too late, crashing into a tree. 

“This, of course,” Barth declares, 
“is just as senseless as swimming too far 
from shore. Skiers who stay within their 
abilities seldom get hurt.” 

Spectator Share. With more inter- 
est developing in the recreational aspect 
of skiing, interest in international compe- 
tition, as typified by this month’s FIS 
meets, also is increasing. In this field the 
U.S. still has a long way to go—but it is 
getting there. 

One authority on the subject is the 
transplanted Norwegian, Arthur Tokle, 
who is now an American citizen and a 
construction carpenter in Brooklyn. 

“In Norway, skiing is the national 
sport and kids begin skiing when I did— 
at 3,” says Arthur, who placed 14th for 
his adopted country in the Lake Placid 
jump. 
“This of course gives Norway an 
advantage right away. Moreover, Norway 
and other European countries have been 
competing internationally for 50 years. 
We have been doing it for 15. 

“But America is catching up. We’ve 
got some good men now, including Artie 
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Berko-Henry Studio 
Aspen’s ride. World’s longest chair lift 
is at this newest important skiing site. 


Devlin, who probably is our best jumper 
and more are coming along.” 

Tokle thinks America’s great ski 
strength will be in the jumps and down- 
hill and slalom races—never in the gruel- 
ling cross-country events. 

“Cross country doesn’t suit the Amer- 
ican temperament,” he says. “Americans 
are audacious. They like the quick and 
daring events. They haven’t the patience 
to train for the longer grinds. 

“But in the downhill, slalom and 
jumping competition, it won’t be long 
before we'll be as good as the Norwegi- 
ans. I’m sure of that. 

“We're going to be very good at the 
1952 Olympics in Oslo. We're going to 
surprise a lot of people there.” 


Bait Bites Fish 
In Quincy, Fla., Mel Ellis, outdoor 


writer for the Milwaukee Journal, seemed 
last week to have discovered the answer 
to the fisherman’s prayer—a bait that 
bites the fish, instead of vice versa. 

The bait, said Ellis, is the Florida 
*gator flea, “a black, rugged and trucu- 
lent variety of hellgrammite .. . as long 
as a man’s middle finger.” 

Ellis reported that he was introduced 
to the ’gator flea by veteran fisherman 
Ike Bradwell, who told him that fish are 
so afraid of it they'll only attack it from 
the rear and that sometimes the flea will 
grab the fish first. 

“We wondered how Ike came by his 
information,” said Ellis, “but seven 
bream later, on the same flea, we began 
to suspect that maybe Ike knew whereof 
he spoke. Then, when the eighth bream 
came corkscrewing out of the water we 
were ready to call white black. 
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“The pincers of the flea were firmly 
fastened just back of the rind of hard 
flesh that is the business end of the 
bream’s mouth. The fish was not on the 
hook at all!” 


Who Was Great? 


Since Jan. 1, the Associated Press 
has kept sports writers busy answering 
questionnaires. Object: to name _ the 
greatest athletes, in various individual 
sports, of the past half-century. 

Most of the “greats” emerged pretty 
much as had been expected: Babe Ruth 
in baseball, Big Bill Tilden in tennis, and 
so on. 

Last week the A.P. wound up with 
its sockeroo: the greatest male all-round 
athlete of the past 50 years. Easy winner 
with 252 votes was Jim Thorpe, the In- 
dian from Prague, Okla., who in 1911- 
1912 astounded the sports world playing 
football for Carlisle (Pa.) Indian Insti- 
tute and beating, almost single-handedly, 
such mighty teams as Army, Harvard 
and Pennsylvania. Thorpe later distin- 
guished himself as an Olympic track and 
field champion and professional baseball 
player. 

Runner up in the greatest athlete 
class was Babe Ruth, with 86 votes, fol- 
lowed by Jack Dempsey with 19. 

@ eA week earlier, another A.P. 
athletic poll stirred a minor controversy. 
Elected outstanding swimmer was Johnny 
Weissmuller, better known to movie fans 
as Tarzan. The argument: Not a single 
one of Weissmuller’s world’s swimming 
records still stands. The explanation: 
Though his records are slow by today’s 
standards, he made more of them than 
anybody else—before or since. 


Satchel for Hire 


Last week, the man many say should 
rank among the greatest pitchers of all 
time, but for the color bar that kept him 
out of the major leagues most of his life, 
was out of the major leagues again. 
Paige, 


He was Leroy (Satchel) 





Wide World 
Winner. Norway’s Hans Bjornstad, the 
new, 1950 world’s ski jump champion. 


whose age was anywhere from 40 to 50 
and who had helped the Cleveland Indi- 
ans to their 1948 American League pen- 
nant by winning six games. Paige, first of 
his race to pitch in the majors, was given 
an unconditional release after last year’s 
record of four wins and seven losses. 

This Way Out. “In order to make 
room for new men on our active roster,” 
said Indian General Manager Hank 
Greenberg, “we deem it advisable to re- 
lease Paige in view of his questionable 
physical condition.” 

Said Paige, now free to shop around 
for another job: “I still got a few games 
left in me. You'll see.” 


Full Nelson 


In a break between wrestling bouts 
in Boston’s Arena last week, the organ 
burst into the strains of a wedding march 
and down the sawdust-covered aisle came 
Shirley Jane Stremple, 21, of Odessa, 
Tex., in a gown of organdy trimmed with 
chantilly lace. 

Waiting nervously in the ring under 
24 flood lights was Roy L. McClarity of 
Winnipeg, Canada, bridegroom-to-be. A 
crowd of 5,000 stood during the brief 
wedding ceremony, threw confetti as the 
couple walked arm-in-arm back up the 
aisle. 

The bridegroom: A former Canadian 
army man turned wrestler in 1946. The 
bride: Likewise a wrestler, known, in 
Boston wrestling circles, as “the little 
wildcat.” 


Untoppled Cross 


Clearly tops among the nation’s col- 
legiate basketball fives last week was un- 
defeated (in 20 games) Holy Cross Col- 
lege of Worcester, Mass., best bet to end 
up the year as national collegiate cham- 
pion. 

For its thus-far uninterrupted string 
of victories, Holy Cross could thank (1) 
forward and co-captain Bob Cousy, who 
looked like everybody’s 1950 basketball 
All-American, (2) four highly capable 
teammates and (3) the sidewalks of New 
York, where Holy Cross had recruited 
most of the members of its three-platoon 
system. 

Cousy is the dream player of not 
only Holy Cross coach Buster Sheary, 
who doubles in brass as physical educa- 
tion director of the Worcester school sys- 
tem, but of envious fellow coaches as well. 

Versatile. A six-foot New Yorker, 
Cousy shoots any kind of shot with either 
hand, retrieves the ball constantly off the 
backboards, has a seemingly unstoppable 
play in which he sprints under the basket, 
shoots blind over his head into the net. 
He steals the ball from the opposition at 
least twice per game for unexpected 
scores. 

Now the ‘only unbeaten major U.S. 
college team, the Crusaders were finding 
the pressure tough. The question: Could 
they withstand the strain long enough to 
compile what few big college basketball 
teams have ever accomplished—an unde- 
feated court season? 
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“Just” ICC 


One Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion duty is to assure “just and reason- 
able” transportation rates. Last fortnight, 
“just and reasonable” meant higher. 

Despite railroad protests involved, 
ICC killed an 18-year-old order allowing 
freight, from inland points to Florida and 
South Atlantic cities, to be carried at 
rates lower than the nationwide scale. 
The railroads want low rates, to be able 
to compete with low-cost water transpor- 
tation. Now, says ICC, there isn’t enough 
water traffic to worry about. Example of 
the result: Southern Railway’s old charge 
of $578.60 to ship a carload of washing 
machines from Cleveland to Miami now 
jumps to $611.60. 


Kaiser-Frazer Steps Out 


With Kaiser-Frazer cars limited to 
two similar-styled lines, both four-door 
sedans, K-F dealers were badly handi- 
capped in 1949. Cars accumulated in 
showrooms, production dropped from 
181,000 to 60,000 and was finally halted 
from Oct. 24 until Jan. 9. 

But meanwhile, for both the auto in- 
dustry and the public, K-F had planned 
a jolt. It came this week at the Chicago 
Automobile Show (Feb. 18 to 26), when 
the company exhibited three all-new sur- 
prise-packed lines with 21 body styles. 

“New from bumper to bumper and 
road to roof,” with rakish lines and plenty 
of eye appeal, the 1951’s, seen alongside 
the 1950’s, looked like an utterly different 
breed. Jauntily, Henry J. Kaiser, K-F 
chairman, and his son, Edgar F., pointed 
out that prices of their cars now “blanket 
the market.” Exactly what these prices 
are they weren’t saying—until sometime 
in March, when Kaiser and Frazer models 
get to dealers. This representation in all 
price brackets, plus the style and per- 
formance of their cars, is the basis of the 
Kaiser hope of transforming itself from 
a two-model independent into a Big Fourth 
addition to the industry’s well-established 
Big Three. 

Full Speed Ahead. Backing their 
new lines with everything he had in the 
way of assets and eloquence, Henry Kaiser 
had obtained a Government loan of $44.4 
million from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. For this he had put up a first mort- 
gage on his huge Willow Run plant and 
its equipment. 

In addition, he had pledged 550,000 
common shares of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. and 100,000 common 
shares of Permanente Cement—about 
half his entire holdings in these two units 
of the Kaiser empire. The money was in- 
vested in design, tooling and production 
of the new models. And the fate of the 
Kaiser empire rested on the results. 


The 1951 K-F’s come in two-door and 
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No. 4? According to Kaiser the Big 
Three needed company. (SEE: Kaiser) 


four-door sedans, coupes and convertibles, 
and include a new low-priced standard 
two-door sedan to sell for about $1,200— 
to put it in competition with used, year- 
old Chevies, Fords and Plymouths, Out- 
standing features of the three new lines: 

e @ Low-priced, unnamed two-door 
sedan: Full five-passenger seating; new- 
type luggage carrying arrangement, said 
to give more than twice the usual space 
of sedan trunks; four- and six-cylinder 
engines made by Willys-Overland to K-F 
specifications, giving 30 to 35 miles to the 
gallon. 

ee 1951 Kaisers: 12 body styles, 
special and deluxe four-door sedans, club 
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... and upper bracket special form a 21- 
style challenge. (SEE: Kaiser-Fraser) 





coupes, business coupes and two and four- 
door Traveler utility sedans, with choice 
of conventional drive, over-drive or Hydra- 
Matic; front and rear fenders with slight 
downsweep and a chrome rub rail at 
bumper level for the entire length of the 
car; windshields swept back at a 51.5 
degree angle; slim posts between 1,096 
square inches of glass. 

ee 1951 Frazers: This “hand- 
crafted” luxury line comes in five body 
styles in medium and upper medium price 
classes—all with a long, 123% inch wheel- 
base. Body styles include a four-door 
sedan and Vagabond utility in the Frazer 
standard line and a four-door sedan, 
convertible or hardtop in the Manhattan 
series. The hardtop  convertible-style 
sports model has colorful weatherproof 
nylon over the steel roof. 

All three lines will be powered by 
new K-F engines. 

Tightening Up. This swath-cutting 
bid for a larger role in the industry came 
just as the sledding was getting harder. 
Speakers at the recent Atlantic City an- 
nual meeting of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association warned the 4,000 
dealers in attendance that they faced a 
really tough competitive situation for the 
first time since 1941. 

A Washington, D. C., Ford dealer (J. 
M. Sanders), a Detroit Chevrolet dealer 
(Stewart Hanson) and a Greensboro, N. 
C., Willys dealer (Jud Smith) struck the 
same note: A hard-hitting sales force and 
efficient used-car operations are now a 
must. While most dealers can still sell 
rather easily all new cars obtainable, the 
days of 100% cash deals seem to be past 
and stiff competition may compel dealers 
to reconcile themselves to used car tran- 
sactions that mean a lower net profit per 
unit. 

No one doubted that K-F’s success 
depended upon the ability of its dealers 
to hold their own in used car sales. Fore- 
seeing this, the company had been stream- 
lining its dealer organization for months. 
More changes were still to come, includ- 
ing better dealer discounts. They will be 
stepped up from 21.5% until they are on 
a par with other companies. 

Competition in the business they 
entered five years ago, the Kaisers admit, 
has been a lot tougher than they had ex- 
pected. But they’ve taken everything 
thrown at them and survived. Now, their 
outlook for permanent survival although 
bright in the light of the shiny new models, 
was admittedly dependent, in the long run, 
on the hard-to-forecast whims of public 
acceptance. 


Mr. American’s Castle 


Like most convention-goers, the 16,- 
000 builders, architects and manufac- 
turers gathered in Chicago this week for 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers’ annual meeting were rushed, jammed 
and generally worn out by the round of 
sessions and discussions. 

Paradoxically, what they all had their 
minds’ eyes trained on was—comfort. 
That, decided the delegates, will be the 
real cornerstone for the $20 billion worth 
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of houses set as the goal for 1950 by U.S. 
builders. This goal would mean 116 new 
houses started every hour and would 
equal last year’s all-time high. 

Comfortable living features blue- 
printed by the builders: 

e @ A germicidal-mist-detergent 
room and an infra-red room to cleanse, 
deodorize and dry the body, instead of 
standard bathroom with shower or tub. 

ee Electric-wired rugs in every 
room to heat the house. (Some conserva- 
tives say such a prediction is wild but 
are inclined to go along with the idea 
that central heating will be passé in 50 
years, replaced by the use of small units 
to provide purified air, either hot or 
cool.) 

@ @ Eye-level windows in bedrooms, 
kitchen and bath to insure privacy. 

e eA house interior consisting of 
only one large room which can be sub- 
divided into smaller rooms, as needed, by 
movable partitions. 

e @ Floor plan on one level, marking 
the gradual decline of the second story 
and basement. 

@ @ Modern exterior design with flat 
roof and sharp lines. (Some builders say 
this type of house will be the best seller 
in 50 years.) 

@ @ Storage walls, eliminating the 
need for the standard clothes closet, and 
built-in furniture, radios and TV sets. 
However, the in-a-door bed has not proved 
popular because mattress filler sags when 
the bed is up-ended. 

e @ Push-button windows, operated 
from a central control panel, that will 
close automatically when it rains. 

@ @ Overhanging roofs that will 
bounce back the rays and heat of sum- 
mer sun; white roofs to reflect the sun; 
double roofs to keep the house cool. 

Show-off Factor. Some of these 
ideas may be far off, if they come 
at all, say NAHB officials. It all depends 
upon what home buyers want. And Yale 
University anthropologist Ralph Linton 
may have hit the construction nail on the 
head: “People don’t want scientific, com- 
fortable houses. They want to live up to 
the Joneses. In homes that will knock 
their neighbors’ eyes out. That’s why we 
have Italian villas in Chicago and Cape 
Cod cottages on the Kansas prairies.” 


Cost of Oil 


To feed the giant of American indus- 
try and commerce, oilmen had sunk their 
drills into mound, field and hill as never 
before. Last year, at a cost of $350 
million, they had drilled 7,250 test wells, 
half a thousand more “than the year be- 
fore. 

By the time four out of every five 
of the test wells had been proven dry, 
the cost of the 1,450 oil-productive dril- 
lings averaged out to $250,000 apiece. 
Added to these costs were the hundreds 
of millions spent on leases, exploration, 
roads and other “incidentals” to the job 
of actually drilling. All in all, according 
to the American Petroleum Institute, 
the industry put one billion dollars into 
its 1949 oil search. 
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What the oilmen’s work meant to the 
nation: Petroleum sources are still being 
developed at a ratio of two-to-one over 
production. But the cost is high. For 
every dollar spent developing oil sources 
before the war the industry is now spend- 
ing five. 


Shoppers’ Heaven 


In San Francisco this week the City 
Planning Commission was considering a 
shopping project that, even for the ex- 
pansive West, was big, or even colossal. 

Planned, by a $30 million corpora- 
tion headed by brothers Ellis and Harry 
Stoneson: A Lakeside branch of San 
Francisco’s Emporium department store 
which will, quite literally, be a “city 
within a city.” It will house, under eight 
adjacent modernistic roofs: A_ three- 
story department store; an 1,800 seat 
movie; two supermarkets; a service sta- 
tion; an office building (with 200,000 
square feet of floor); a medical build- 
ing; two banks; a mall flanked by spe- 
cialty shops; a restaurant and six park- 
ing areas, accommodating 3,000 cars. 
Total project acreage: 35. 


Long Distance by Dial 


Last week the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. told some of the things it 
is doing to help Americans maintain their 
lead as the talkingest people on earth. 

With 40.5 million of the world’s 60 
million telephones, the amount of busi- 
ness and social life carried on in the U.S. 
by phone is steadily increasing. It now 
amounts to 50 billion conversations a 
year, an average of over 346 per person. 

A lot of this talking goes on over 
long distance. There are 4 million such 
calls every business day, divided among 
71,000 communities. To keep up with the 
demand for long distance service, A. T. 
& T. is installing as rapidly as possible 
a nationwide toll-dial network. The dial- 
ing is done, however, not by the sub- 
scriber but by the local operator with 





Standard Oil of N.J. 
Oil search. One out of five and five for 
every one. (SEE: Cost of Oil) 








Distance dialer. That little “bee-bo” 
was worth its keep. (SEE: Long) 


whom he places his call. Right now, in 
more than 700 communities, the long 
distance operator can dial the out-of- 
town number a subscriber wants. Some- 
time in April, new operator toll-dial 
switching centers will start operation in 
Albany and Indianapolis. By the end of 
1951 Baltimore, Kansas City, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Minneapolis and Dallas will 
be added, bringing well over 1,000 cities 
into the toll-dial network. 

To put through an out-of-town call 
in 1920 took an average of 14 minutes. 
Today the average is about 1.5 minutes, 
and telephone people are working to cut 
this further. Nowadays almost 95% of 
all long distance calls are completed 
while the subscriber “holds the line.” 

Teletune. In toll dialing, the opera- 
tor presses a series of keys (see picture). 
Each key represents a digit of the call 
number and sends out a pair of tones, 
literally setting the number to music. 
These musical notes—bee-bo-bah-bee-bip 
—are sometimes, but not always, audible 
to the subscriber. 

As the tones are transmitted to the 
switching equipment things happen fast. 
More than 3,000 relays may be switched 
into action every time the operator dials 
a toll call. 

This switching equipment, a me- 
chanical brain of phenomenal intelli- 
gence, interprets the code pulsed by the 
operator, selects the route for the call, 
operates switches at intermediate points 
and completes the call by ringing the 
distant phone. It actually stores (““mem- 
orizes”) the call and analyzes it so that 
it “knows” what type of equipment will 
be used at the next switching point. This 
“knowledge” tells it what kind of elec- 
tric impulse to send out. 

The amount of engineering involved 
in one switching center such as that now 


_ going into use in Indianapolis is stagger- 


ing—60,000 relays and 2,000 switches. 
making a total of 3 million contacts. Each 
contact (electrical fingers which work 
together to complete circuits) goes into 
action from 100,000 to 7 million times a 
year. As there will be many such switch- 
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A new era of comfort is here— 
thanks to natural rubber! 
Wherever man rests his weary bones— 
at home, at work, or going places in 
cars, trains, planes or busses— 

he can now be cushioned by an amazing new 
product of natural rubber—LATEX FOAM! 
Latex foam is America’s No. 1 

Cushioning Material—for 

mattresses and all kinds of 

upholstered furniture. 

Now used in nearly all trains, 

planes, busses and automobiles— 

latex foam is made up of millions of tiny, 
interconnecting air cells of pure 

rubber latex. It never sags, mats or 

gets bumpy—and you can’t wear it out! 
Today—wherever you look for cushion 
comfort— you'll find latex foam— 
"made from natural rubber. 





Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Write for Free Booklet —“Convert 
To Comfort—With Latex Foam”. 
This picture booklet tells about this 
amazing new cushioning material 
and how you can use it to re-uphol- 
ster furniture in your home. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 507, 
NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU, 
1631 K St.,N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Natural Rubber Bureau 10s: k st. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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WHERE NATURAL RUBBER IS GROWN 


Rubber is the chief source of income for mil- 
lions of families in Southeast Asia, as well 
es being the greatest dollar-producer for 
the sterling countries. The United States 
uses over half of all the rubber produced. 


SCIENCE INCREASES RUBBER YIELD 
A skilled worker grafts bark from a 
high-yielding tree onto a year old 
seedling. It will take six or seven 
years for the young tree to reach 
the size where it will produce rubber, 


TESTING RUBBER IN LAB 

The tensile strength of samples of 
rubber is tested as part of the work 
of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya. Such tests aid planters in 
improving the quality of their crops. 


FLYING SQUADS FIGHT BANDITS 
Communist-led gangs of bandits are 
still a daily menace in some of the 
more remote parts of Malaya. Here 
a Flying Squad sets up its Bren gun 
during patrol of a rubber plantation. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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ing stations, all interconnected, this gives 
a small inkling why A. T. & T. says 
“when this toll-dial network is completed 
it will be the biggest machine in the 
world.” 

The day a subscriber can pick up his 
phone and dial any phone in the U.S. and 
Canada may be some time off, but A. T. 
& T. is preparing for it. In some cities 
users can now dial their toll calls to 
nearby communities just as they do local 
calls. 

Robot Billing. Another kind of 
electrical brain, the automatic message 
accounting machine, recently created by 
the Western Electric Co., will hasten the 
day of subscriber toll-dialing. Called 
AMAC, it has millions of precision parts 
—relays, magnets, switches, wires and 
motors. Among the things it can do are 
these: 

Keep tab on thousands of dial tele- 
phone calls. 

Remember who made them and how 
long the conversation lasted. 

Add up all this information and print 
the charge. 

Punch holes on reels of paper tape 
which “reader” machines translate and 
summarize. 

But, despite such mechanical help, 
Bell’s human staff keeps increasing. 
With about three-fourths of all its tele- 
phones dial-operated, the system em- 
ploys twice as many operators as it did 10 
years ago when only half were dial- 
operated. 


The Brief Case... 
SKF Industries, Inc., of Philadel- 


phia, makers of ball and roller bearings, 
is offering all employes free admission 
to after-hours courses in subjects that lead 
to promotion. Most popular courses (at- 
tended by about 300) are: quality con- 
trol, shop mathematics, production plan- 
ning, slide rule and blueprint reading, 
SKF staffers serve as teachers. 


Selling ingenuity note: One day 
last week Western Union phoned a woman 
in New York to tell her that a first anni- 
versary congratulation wire was now in 
order for the couple to whom she had sent 
a wedding telegram a year ago. 

DDT has reduced malaria to such 
an extent that quinine sales have fallen 
off drastically. Dutch quinine interests 
are considering a new advertising ap- 
proach to stimulate sales in the U.S. 

Sales of 25¢ reprint books jumped 
to 184 million copies last year, 37 million 
more than in 1948. This year’s goal: 199 
million. 

Telechron, Ine., has put its fifty- 
millionth unit into use. No. 50,000,000 
was a tiny, 1 flea-power clockworks, and 
went into an Air-Lux, one of the com- 
pany’s most popular electric clocks. Tele- 
chron motor No. 1, invented by Henry 
Ellis Warren, fathered the electric clock 
business and stimulated improved electric 
power service. Half the dollars Americans 
spend for clocks now go for electrics. 

Pennsylvania Railroad lost $4 
million last year on dining service despite 
increased efficiency. To provide still better 
food and cut the losses, the company is 
experimenting with cook’s choice meal 
service on the Jeffersonian, streamlined 
overnight coach train between New York 
and St. Louis. Cuts in storage the table 
d’héte meal makes possible will reduce 
the cost of a dinner (tomato juice, broiled 
half chicken on toast, fresh broccoli with 
drawn butter, parsley potatoes, bread and 
butter, pumpkin pie and beverage) to 
$1.45 as against $2.35 in regular, take- 
your-choice-menu, dining car service. 

Zenith Radio has given up its pros- 
perous automobile radio business, which 
brought in more than $20 million in 1949, 
Reason: To retain car radio production, 
it would have had to build additional 
plant facilities at today’s high cost or cur- 
tail expansion in television production 
which yields comparatively high profits 
despite tough competition. 





Western Electric Co., an A. T. & 
T. subsidiary, is quitting the manufacture 
of broadcasting equipment in which it has 
played a major part since the industry’s 
birth. Its facilities and technicians are re- 
quired to meet today’s need for complex 
electronic equipment by the Bell system 
and the Government. 

California’s Bank of America, 
with deposits of $5.7 billion, still ranks as 
the nation’s biggest commercial bank, 
leading the runner-up, the National City 
Bank of New York, by more than a billion 
dollars. Next in order of size come Chase 
National Bank of New York; Continental 
Illinois N. B. & T. Co., Chicago; Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York; Manufacturers 
Trust Co., New York; and First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Houston, Tex., one of the nation’s 
fastest-growing cities, is crowing because 
it led all Texas cities in providing new 
industrial jobs last year. Houston’s 47 new 
industries hired 5,800 workers; Dallas’s 
77 hired 2,157 and San Antonio’s 32 new 
firms hired 796. | 


New Products 


ee A Cincinnati company offers a 
fixture with bulb to illuminate house street 
numbers at night. The bulb, hooked to 
the doorbell wiring, burns 144¢ worth of 
electricity a month. 

e @ Plasticlear, a new compound for 
cleaning, polishing and maintaining a 
glossy finish on cars, trucks and all types 
of painted surfaces is announced by Plasti- 
clear Process, Inc. After use of the cleaner 
on the car surface to remove film, a super- 
hard transparent plastic finish, said to be 
impervious to gasoline, oil and salt air, is 
applied with a cloth. Thereafter a shiny 
finish is maintained simply by swabbing 
the car with a Turkish towel dipped in a 
pail of water containing one ounce of 
Plasticlear solution. Combined cleaner 
and polish costs $1 in pint cans; Plasti- 
clear finish, $1.25. 





High Cost of Rolling. Any car owner 
pondering the expense of a new buggy, 
and the slim chance of a high trade-in 
on his old one, could get a certain meas- 
ure of relief by comparison with this 
month’s “new car” bill of the New York 
Central System. At left are some of the 
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137 Diesel-electric locomotives (mostly 
switching units) for which the company 
has put up $14.5 million. The new equip- 
ment, totaling 136,000 h.p., brings the 
line’s grand total of engine horsepower 
up to 1.1 million in 998 locomotive units 
—the power equivalent of all the pas- 


senger autos in an average town of 52,- 
000 population. At right are some of 
the 503 coal-burning locomotives being 
“traded in” as scrap by the line. Return 
from sale of the old chuggers: about 
$3,500 apiece, or approximately $43 a 
ton. 
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A recent analysis of 7,000 fires shows that almost 1 out of 3 started in cellars. Some 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


of them started themselves—from junk. Piles of newspapers, greasy rags and other 
. : 5 2S aoe , : . Insurance Company takes its name 
materials can burst into flame from spontaneous ignition. Don't let junk pile up from the famous volcane, which 
‘‘though surrounded by flame and 


smokeis itself never consumed.” From 


in your cellar or your attic. Clean it out before it burns you out. 
that day to this—through wars, con- 


This advertisentent is published as a public service and to save lives and property. flagsations end depressions—ae 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
Soe because of failure of an Aetna Com- 

pany to meet its obligations. 


“4 Standard 
Wo . 


ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY +« THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 





PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO, ° 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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PRESIDENT JOHN M. FOX of Minute Maid Corp., thinks many dairy companies, 
inspired by the boom in frozen orange juice, will within two years be | 
putting milk concentrate in 6-ounce cans. The buyer will add 18 
ounces of water to reconstitute it as a pint-and-a-half of fresh milk. 


FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, now attacking the problem in their laboratories, are con- 
fident this milk concentrate will taste exactly like whole milk, have 
the same food value-——and a substantially lower price. 


THEY ALSO THINK milk concentrate will solve the problem of uneven supply, cut 
the retail price because of handling ease and lower freight charges. 
For analogy, it costs $3 to ship a box of Florida oranges to northern 
markets but only 44¢ to ship the equivalent in juice-—concentrate. 


0 BIG PROBLEM is unsolved: a better method of concentrating milk at low 
pressure and low temperature without changing its basic structure. | 
In experiments so far "something happens to the proteins." 


GROCERIES OF THE FUTURE will be fabulous places, according to food brokers' 
talk at their annual Atlantic City meeting. Besides gourmet meals 
direct from famous European chefs and fish by jet plane from the 
tropics, they think groceries will offer complete American style soup- 
to-—dessert meals, preserved by freezing, for one or more persons. 


AMONG PRODUCTS SHOPPERS CAN'T FIND now on grocery shelves, but will in coming 
decades, are these, the brokers say: beverages in edible "bottles" and 
foods in edible "cans"; a foil to wrap meat for cooking which will 
evaporate when the roast is cooked (the foil coming in rare, medium 
and well-done styles); a chemical to cleanse and dry dishes simply by 
dipping them; a laundry compound to rinse and dry clothes, making 
hanging unnecessary. 


TRAFFIC will some day be on rubber, according to Walter Dorwin Teague, 
past president of the Society of Industrial Designers. He thinks a 
concrete bed will replace rails, ties and gravel roadbed. Bus-—like 
rubber-tired trains, smaller but more numerous, would make transporta-— 
tion quieter and cheaper. 
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they did agree in a conference under the auspices of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute on this: By use of lighter materials trains will benefit, 
refrigerators will weigh half what they do now, houses will weigh 2 

to 3 tons instead of 40 tons, most autos will lose their big bulges 
and some of their weight. 


are basically responsible for the nation's production achievements. 
New machine tools, capable of operating 20 times faster than sound, 
are about to come from the laboratory. 


W. W. GOEHRING, an engineer of SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, says that 
while some spindle machinery now achieves 100,000 rpm, new machines 
with minute grinding wheels turning twice as fast are being 
developed. He figures that an auto wheel turning at this rate would 
hit 16,560 mph-—-or 22.9 times the speed of sound. 

BALTIMORE EXPECTS to become the world's greatest port in foreign trade tonnage 
as a result of the depletion of Minnesota's Mesabi iron ore range. 
Much of the increased tonnage will come from giant cargo ships of 
U.S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel bringing’ore from Venezuela. 

VICE PRESIDENT ARNO H. JOHNSON of J. Walter Thompson Co., reporting on market- 
ing opportunities in 1950, finds that since 1941 nearly 18 million 
families have moved up to the "over $3,000" income groups; that people 
in general have liquid savings of $175 billion, that consumer debt is 
low in relation to income and savings. 

"AFTER ALLOWING FOR higher taxes and prices in 1950," adds Johnson, "the people 
will have purchasing power of $121.5 billion-—-6% over 1949." And 
this, he reasons, is another wholesome indication of good times ahead. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Security your neighbors help to give you 


The protection and security you enjoy in a mutual life insurance company come 


from the millions of other families cooperatively joined with you. 


Have you ever thought of it this way?—You and your Equitable neighbors are 
building an economic structure that stores security. You are working together with a 
common aim, and with every premium payment you make you add a unit in a con- 


tinuing building process that has been progressing for 90 years. 


Yes, your insurance security seems close to home when you come to think of it— 
and that security has the soundest of bases ... the cooperation of your friends 


and neighbors all over the U. S. 


Remember, The Equitable Society is no further from you than your closest neighbor 


with an Equitable policy. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON -; PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Women 





Garbwich 


How bad can a sandwich be? 

A group of New York publicity 
women who edit a food newsletter called 
The Cook’s Nook, found the answer last 
week neatly mistyped on a lunch counter 
menu. It featured a “sliced tomato sad- 
wich.” After sampling, the experts were 
ready to go a step farther: It might bet- 
ter, they decided, be called a “tragi- 
wich.” 

Back in The Cook’s Nook office, a 
crusade got under way. The next issue 
featured a whole new lexicon for the 
sandwich trade. Included: 

Saharawich—for sandwiches “bereft 
of butter, dressing, or fresh bread.” 

Oozewich—the gooey, over-uphol- 
stered type. 

Spongewich—when the filling soaks 
into the bread. 

Ughwich—for gruesome fillings like 
“mashed carrot with apple butter.” 


Divorcees Anonymous 


In the imaginations of all too many 
querulous American couples the belief 
persists that to err is human, to divorce 
divine. Of today’s 6 million women who 
have shed their husbands in court, how- 
ever, most have discovered they’ve ex- 
changed the exasperations of marriage 
for loneliness, ostracism and _ futility. 
Now a handful of them have banded to- 
gether to dissuade their wedded sisters 
from doing likewise. Already 100 strong, 
these “Divorcees Anonymous” have set up 





Wide World 


Marriage saver. Lawyer Starr’s clients 
get a second chance. (SEE: Divorcees) 
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a national headquarters in Chicago, with 
branches burgeoning in other parts of the 
country. 

Like their counterparts, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, all D. A. members are volun- 
teers, all are nameless, all have been 
through the mill. They have pledged 
themselves to contact, to advise, and— 
primarily—to listen to “clients” contem- 
plating the ultimate step. 

Their batting average by last week 
(33 out of 39 couples reconciled) has 
evoked an interest among judges, lawyers, 
sociologists and psychiatrists out of all 
proportion to the organization’s present 
size. One good reason: Precious few other 
people stand between restive wives and 
Reno. Less than 1% of 1946's record- 
breaking crop of over one million di- 
vorced persons ever came in contact with 
the nation’s professional divorce-experts. 

The Calm Third Voice. The new 
D.A. had its origins in the ante-room of a 
Chicago lawyer, 43-year-old Samuel Starr. 
Though Starr himself over the past 15 
years has helped two or three thousand 
disgruntled couples achieve their “free- 
dom,” he remains convinced that 8 out 
of 10 never really wanted it—and liked 
it even less when they got it. 

One day last September Starr had 
such a couple cat-fighting in his office. 
Bored, he strolled out for a breather. In 
the reception room he found a woman for 
whom he had obtained a divorce some 
time before. She confessed she had over- 
heard the rumpus. Could she, she asked, 
go in and tell that pair, from her own 
experience, where they were heading? 
Starr shrugged. Why not? 

For an hour the woman talked to 
the would-be divorcees. Starr stayed out- 
side, ready to pick up the pieces. Then 
the three emerged, a little damp around 
the eyes, but intact. “The next thing I 
knew,” reports Starr, “I got a postcard 
from the husband from Niagara Falls 
reading ‘Having wonderful second honey- 
moon, thanks to you.’ ” 

Eager Volunteers. 


Starr didn’t 


need to have the moral pointed out. He 


rifled through his list of former clients, 
selected a promising half-dozen, and put 
the problem to them: Would they and 
could they place their bitterly-bought 
knowledge at the disposal of others? 
They could and would. 

“Now every day,” says Starr, “wom- 
en ask me whether they can join the 
group and help.” ; 

Starr, himself contentedly married 
and the father of three, doesn’t claim his 
brainchild, the D.A., operates on any oc- 
cult formula. “The whole thing,” he as- 
serts, “uses the group therapy technique 
developed by the psychiatrists. Women 
who have gone through divorces let po- 
tential divorcees tell them their stories. 
Then, sometimes, the divorcees will come 





Singley-Carter 
Play-A-Beds. Frances Casman draws the 
puzzles and pictures, writes the stories... 


right back and tell their stories. It’s often 
very successful.” 

“My Husband Drinks.” The 
D.A.’s, who come from all walks in life 
(in one Chicago “cell” are a bookkeeper, 
a cashier, a post office worker, a teacher, 
and a radio scriptwriter), meet once a 
week, usually at a member’s house, and 
go over dozens of appeals from desperate 
clients. One such wrote: “I am a good 
woman. I have a husband that drinks 
every night and all day Sunday, and yet 
makes a good living. Can you help me?” 
(They could.) 

Another woman called, refused to 
give her name, and wanted the answers to 
her life problems right away—over the 
phone. Such queries get short shrift from 
the D.A.’s. “The women who come to us 
must cooperate with us,” they insist. 
“They must try to understand their prob- 
lems and themselves. Then we can plan 
with them to win their husbands back.” 

How many husbands the D.A.’s can 
snatch from the scrapheap over the next 
decade is anybody’s guess. The number 
is not likely to make much of a dent on 
America’s huge divorce problem—a prob- 
lem with long and stubborn roots in the 
industrial revolution, the decline of re- 
ligious sanctions, the prevalence of emo- 
tional immaturity. But anyone can ap- 
plaud the D.A.’s efforts to find and use 
all those “sincere people who are willing 
to devote their wholehearted energies to 
stopping divorce and bringing a new 
measure of peace and happiness to the 
American home.” 


Books That Come Apart 


Last week the Seahorse Press pub- 
lished its third Play-A-Bed Book. That 
means another collection of things for 
children to do, make, read, color, laugh 
at and work out for months to come— 
all compressed between two stout, bright- 
ly colored 8- by 11-inch paper covers. 

The Seahorse Press is really John 
Casman and his wife Frances, who do 
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Singley-Carter 
. . and turns them over to Lynn and 
Wendy for testing. (SEE: Books) 


all the editing, make-up, art work—every- 
thing but the printing of their books for 
children in their own home in Pelham, 
N.Y. They have taught their own four 
children that books are to be regarded 
as treasured possessions. A beautifully 
illustrated copy of Alice in Wonderland 
or a volume of Robert Louis Stevenson is 
to be thumbed only with clean hands and 
carefully replaced on the bookshelf. 

Not for the Shelf. But the Play-A- 
Bed Books (price: $1) are designed for a 
different purpose. They’re meant to be 
marked, cut, colored and pulled apart. 
All this is explained in the preface, a let- 
ter written by Sammy Seahorse to the 
prospective owner of the book. 

Play-A-Bed No. 3 has new versions 
of the features in Play-A-Bed No. 2, pub- 
lished in 1949, and No. 1, which came 
out in 1948. One is the shoe box house, 
pages of cut-outs—furniture, windows, 
and rugs—that are to be colored “in your 
favorite blending scheme” and pasted in 
a shoe box. The furniture is four-dimen- 
sional and stands nicely when folded, 
since Play-A-Beds are printed on sturdy 
paper. Each book also has four surprise 
sections. These are uncut pages, and the 
Casmans won’t tell what’s inside them. 
They want the children to find out. 

Play-A-Beds came about because 
John Casman, book and magazine pub- 
lisher, got tired of commuting to New 
York and felt he’d like to be at home 
enough to get acquainted with his chil- 
dren. Three years ago he and Frances 
Casman, who had studied art at Syracuse 
University and sculpture in her after- 
college years, decided to set up publish- 
ing in their own roomy brick home and to 
do books exclusively for children. 

No Morals, Please. More than that, 
they wanted to do a special kind of book. 
Mrs. Casman says: “We think children 
get enough of learning in the schools and 
that the educational angle has been 
stressed too much in their literature in 
the past few years. We're tired, too, of 
stories that point morals. We thought it 
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Effective Cough 


‘Syrup,Home-Mixed 
_ for Extra Economy 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions because it 
makes such an effective medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It's so easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist get 2% ounces of Pinex, a special 
compound of proven ingredients, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat and bronchial 
irritations. 
| Then make a syrup with two cups of granulated sugar 

and one cup of water. No cooking needed. Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and fill up with your 
| syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medicine, very ef- 
| fective and quick-acting, and you get about four times as 
| much for your money. It never spoils, and children love 
its pleasant taste. 

This cough syrup takes hold of coughs, givi quick 
relief. It loosens phlegm, soothes irritated membranes, 
anes clear air passages. Money refunded if Pinex doesn't 
please. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
| READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
| THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, ‘IND. 








ME FOR. FLEISCHMANN'S 
ORY YEAST —iT'S so 
DEPENDABLE 





YES ~STAYS 
FULL. STRENGTH 





NEVER NEEDS 
REFRIGERATION 


] SEVERAL PACKAGES } 
HANDY ON THE 
PANTRY SHELF 


HOORAY — buy 3 packages 


at a time. Always active, 
always right there—ready 


to use when you want it. 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 





Be our Own ONEY SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, instead of tire- 
some exercises. You read real notes—no “‘numbers” or trick music. Some 
of our 850,000 students are band LEADERS. Everything is in print 
and pictures. First ycu are told what to do. a picture shows you 
popular music. Mail coupon for our illue- 

s gy 
ention your favorite instrument. t 
U. $. School 1062, Brunswick . 
®. Y. 10, M Y¥. 52nd Successful Year 


U. S. School of Music, 1062 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, N. ¥. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. I would 
like to play (Name instrument). 
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And NO 
BUTTON Shows 
In My Ear! 


Whata blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
fee UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutiona 
discovery that is conquering deaf- 
ness in a way unknown before. 





FREE! Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 
have feared were lost for- 
ever. Just mail coupon for 
valuable FREE book. No 


cost or obligation. > 


SYMPHONETTE 

One-Unit Hearing Aid 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. P-2 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. P-2 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, il. 


i 
! 
Please send me the valuable FREE book | 
on OVERCOMING DEAFNESS with- | 
out a button showing in ear. 


Name....ccoes See eeeseeeeeeserseesees | 
Addfess....cccccccree SCOcccsccesccococce | 
TOWB. os cccccccdocccece State......006 I 





For real fun, get 

» sure-popping 
7p JOUY TIME. Crisp, 
Tender, Delicious. 


hher rt F - LS & Soles 





When junior tires, 


Over the bumps. 
Tryc-Handle does the trick. (SEE: Tow) © 


was time someone did something just for 
fun.” 

John Casman is publisher, editor 
and make-up man with his desk in one 
end of the big sun porch. Mrs. Casman, 
who works at the other end, draws illus- 
trations, writes jingles and most of the 
stories (some are bought outside), and 
devises games and things to make. 

Some of these last take a good bit of 
research. In the new book there’s a 
train that can be cut, colored, folded and 
actually hooked together and pulled 
across the floor. It had to be drawn ac- 
cording to engineering specifications “be- 
cause little boys have sharp eyes.” 

The Casmans’ eldest child, John, al- 
most 17, is interested in the business end 
of publishing. Sandra, 15, and Lynn, 12, 
are story readers. Wendy, 5, likes to color 
but is a little too young for much of the 
material, which is intended to entertain 
kids between 6 and 12. 

Cooperative Plan. Each of the 
youngsters has his or her special chores 
about the house. A maid does the clean- 
ing and Mrs. Casman the cooking. She 
hasn’t too much patience with women 
who “‘start writing in college, then stop 
when their first baby comes, intending 
to get to it again when they become 
grandmothers. You can find time for it,” 
she insists, “if you'll just take it.” 


Tow Stick 


Bareda Limpus, 2%, got a new tri- 
cycle. She peddled it vigorously to Cen- 
tral Park near the Limpus’s New York 
apartment. But when it was time to go 
home her enthusiasm waned. She wanted 
her mother to pull her. And the tricycle 
had to be lifted up and down curbs going 
both ways. Other mothers had the same 
trouble. They searched stores for some 
gadget to aid them but there wasn’t one. 

So Mrs. Limpus consulted her furni- 
ture designer husband, Robert Limpus. 
The result is the Tryc-Handle—a wooden 
handle of just the right length to pre- 











I can’t afford 
CORNS, can you?” 


**It’s hard to be cheerful when your feet 
hurt. So the minute a corn appears, I use 
a BLUE-JAY Corn Plaster!’’ Nupercaine,* 
exclusive with BLUE-JAY,soothes surface 
pain; gentle medication loosens hard“‘core”’ 
-youliftit out inafewdays.Get BLUE-JAY 
today! FREE BOOKLET! “‘Your feet and Your 
Health.” Write Dept. PTO-2, BLUE-JAY 
Products, 131 S. Franklin, Chicago 6, IIl. 
#*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Ciba 


" ogest Selling 


CORN PLASTER 










HOW TO 
INCREASE 
YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Mail order selling to the big 
farm market is one sure way * 
to build sales . . . and profits. 


@ FARM JOURNAL gets results 
. every month... year after 
year. That’s why you see the 
same small space advertisers 
consistently using FARM JOUR- 
NAL...the biggest farm 
magazine in the country. 


@ Yes, with 2,800,000 circula- 
tion—we're the biggest. And 
to reach the biggest farm avu- 
dience —with your small space 
sales message requires just a 
small investment. 


Send now for complete information 
to: Small Space Sales, 
Dept. Rm. 322 


FARM JOURNAL, INC. 


West Washington Square ® Phila. 5, Pa. 
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HE SAYS 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER 


(§ GEST! 


“Since using ORA my denture is al- 
ways clean and sparkling,” says Max 
N. Serlick, Portland, Me. 


DENTISTS PRAISE ORA 


In a survey, an overwhelming major- 
ity of dentists praised this marvelous 
new cleanser. No harmful brushing 
that can ruin dentures. Just place in 
ORA solution for 15 minutes or over- 
night. Removes tobacco stains. ORA 
is guaranteed not to harm dentures. 
Get ORA today. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 










BIGGEST ROSE BARGAIN 
Here’s a collection of 10 heavy- 
rooted, blooming-size hardy mountain 
collected rose bushes for only $1.00. You get 
10 strong bushes in assorted colors, blazing 
reds, pinks, rose, whites, yellows. Add excit- 
ing ‘color to your yard when these lovely 
bushes come into bloom. Don’t miss this 
wonderful rose offer. Send no money — we 


ship C.0.D. Pay postman only $1.00 plus 
Waxahachie, Texas 
T RAV E L comfort and relief try 
adults nearly 1/2 century eae bod ad 


postage. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
affects many children 
a 
—= 
on LAND and SEA. 
PEMEO <<... 










NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc. ,,2¢7t. ‘8358 
when traveling. For 
GpLauty, 
(e) ‘4 
Used by children and mS 
THE WORLD OVER 


RELIEF AT LAST 


For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because | 


} 





it goes right to the seat of the trouble | 
to help loosen and expel germ laden | 


wre and aid nature to soothe and 
eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 


RADIO ... 
TELEVISION 


at NEW LOW . 
FACTORY PRICES 
Available in Consoles and 
Complete Chassis 
LONG EASY TERMS 
30 DAYS TRIAL 
Right In Your Own Home 


Se n d "MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 


° ‘ 

Tamme Dept. X346, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio } 
32-Page 
4 Color 
@ NEVO em cry 
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vent back cricking, with red metal prongs 
that slip over the handle bar. It costs $1 
and will be in stores in March. 


New for the House 
Adhesive Anchors. Anchor Pads 


(about 144” long) are soft rubber pads 
with adhesive coating which can be use- 
ful almost anywhere in the home. Pressed 
to picture backs, rug bottoms, door 
jambs, table objects, they prevent slip- 
ping, banging and scratching. A card of 
four costs 10¢. 

Streamlined Hamper. A  dent- 
proof laundry hamper of metal frame 
construction makes news by combining 
an all-clear interior (no snagging wood- 
work to catch on clothes) and self-ven- 
tilating woven fibre sides. Top is chrome- 
trimmed plastic. It comes in seven colors, 
costs about $10. 

Glamor Mop. Floors get washed 
while hands keep dry with O’Cedar’s new 
self-wringing sponge mop. A_ built-in 
chromium attachment squeezes out the 
water. The removable sponge is angled 
for efficiency in dust-catching corners and 
its cellulose fiber sides soak up water 
quickly. There’s a five-year guarantee. 
Price: $3.95; sponge refills, $1.69. 

Stand-Fast Shredder. This oblong 
plastic container can be held firmly and 
safely by its built-on handle while one 
of three steel sections, inserted in the lid, 
does slicing, grating, or shredding. When 
not in use, the Standfast Shredding Unit 
makes a convenient ice-box receptacle. It 
costs $2. 


To find out where New for the House 
products may be purchased, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to -PATH- 
FINDER, Women’s Department, Washing- 


ton 5, D.C. 





Mop de luxe. Clean floors, dry hands. 
(SEE: New for the House) 








... She makes good dresses, and cur- 
tains, and play clothes—and many, 
many other useful items for the home 
and family. And, she makes them 


from plain white ‘and colorful COT- 
TON FEED BAGS. Your local feed 
dealer has them in the smartest pat- 
terns and the loveliest colors! See 
them and 
note the 
wig Sk aly 
they will 
ive your 
udget! 


ell) 


HUNDREDS OF 
PRACTICAL, USEFUL 
ITEMS FOR THE HOME 

AND FAMILY... 


It’s easy todo... and it’s fun. 
Send for your copy of the 
Cotton Bag Sewing Booklet. 





National Cotton Council of America 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE your brand-new 1950 Cotton 
Bag Sewing Booklet. 
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take the drudgery out 


of your figure work! 


You can get right answers easily and 
quickly —and os sure they’re right— 
with this new Burroughs beauty on 
your desk. You'll save time and head- 
aches. You'll have a neatly printed 
tape record of what you’ve done. 


Just $12.50 down, the balance in con- 
venient payments, puts this compact 
machine to work for you. See it. Com- 
pare it. Consult your local telephone 
directory, or write direct. 







'-Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. 


Please send free folder phowing 
urroughs Adding Machines with han 
or electric operation in various totaling 

capacities. 


Name 
Street and No. 


City and State. 


a ee 


“Freed from 
NERVOUS WORRY” 


“**“My nervous state 
was due to drinking 
coffee. Switching to 
POsSTUM calmed me— 
I stopped worrying 
and began to really 
enjoy life!”’ 
SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 
Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a 
drug—a nerve stimu- 
lant. So, while many 
ple can drink coffee or tea without 
ill-effect—others suffer nervousness, in- 
digestion, sleepless nights . . . POSTUM 
contains no caffein or other drug—nothing 
that can possibly cause nervousness, indi- 
gestion, or sleeplessness. 
MAKE THIS TEST: Drink postum ex- 
clusively for 30 days—judge by results! 
... INSTANT PostumM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and Bran. 
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Education 





Profit: $3 


Gordon Winston, Whitman College 
student, had a hunch that most college 
students, just after taking an exam, 
thought they flunked—even if they had 
not. Last week he turned his hunch into 
cash. 

Standing at the classroom door as an 
exam ended, he asked the most forlorn 
looking students if they had _ passed. 
Usually the answer was “No.” “I'll bet 
you 50¢,” Winston would reply. In his 
first week he collected from 10, lost to 4. 


No Right to Teach 


The teacher who is a Communist, re- 
ported U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl James McGrath last week in his 
annual report to the President, “is not 
free to serve the truth as the evidence 
may uncover the truth. He has, therefore, 
surrendered his right to teach in a nation 
of free people.” 


Student Bank 


Most schools have “savings clubs” 
or “school banks” to encourage thrift, 
sell U.S. savings stamps and bonds. Few 
are more than mere collection agencies. 
What little the students learn about 
banking they pick up elsewhere, usually 
from their parents. 

In Atlanta, Ga. R. S. Whigham, 
auditor of the Fulton National Bank, 
decided knowledge so casually picked up 
could often be wrong. Why not start 
students out in life with a basic knowl- 
edge of banking procedure? 

Whigham took his idea to his own 
superiors. They approved it; then he 
took it up with Ira Jarrell, Atlanta’s 


city superintendent of schools. Last 
week, six schools had real banks of their 
own, run by the students. Each bank had 
stockholders, each limited to five shares 
sold at 50¢ each, officers with salaries 
of 25¢ a month. Tellers were paid at the 
rate of 5¢ an hour. Officers, tellers, 
cashiers, etc., are elected. 

$3,000 — Plus Interest. Each 
room has a teller, who receives deposits 
for the school bank. The head cashier 
deposits the lump sum in a national 
bank, which pays interest on the whole 
sum. The school banks pay interest only 
on sums of $5 or more, using the differ- 
ence for salaries and dividends. 

Said Auditor Whigham: “The plan is 
working out. One of the school banks 
alone has deposits of over $3,000. We 
have been flooded with inquiries from 
other schools. The children are enthusi- 
astic. Some understand so much of bank- 
ing procedure they enlighten their par- 
ents.” 


Why College? 


Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, always has 
contended too many students go to col- 
lege who shouldn’t; that those who 
should, and do, tend to over-specialize. 

Last week he gave a bill of particu- 
lars. Asked why parents send their chil- 
dren to college, Hutchins said: 

“Mainly because they don’t know 
what else to do with them, or to keep 
them out of harm’s way, or to put them 
a step up the social ladder, or to train 
them to earn a living. A boy of 16, 17 
or 18 is considered too young to go to 
work; so, say the parents, send him to 
college. A girl of 16, 17 or 18 is con- 
sidered too young to get married; so, 
say the parents, send her to college. 
Nobody cares what the college teaches 
or if it teaches anything.” 

Object: Civilization. “Everybody 
ignores the fact that the real purpose of 
a college education is to become civilized 
and intelligent. Most people look upon 





Wide World 


Atlanta tellers. The stockholders are also depositors. (SEE: Student Bank) 
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a student as an inmate of an educational 
institution. 

“ .. 1 was talking to a Midwestern 
college president a couple of weeks ago 
and he told me that his college offered 
sO many courses it would take me 221% 
years to go through all of them. .. .” 


Toughest Test 


Stiffest science test given in any 
U.S. high school each year is Westing- 
house’s annual science talent search 
exam. 

Questions are so hard that less than 
25% of the high school seniors taking it 
complete it. Of those who do, 40 with 
the highest marks get a trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C. where they are given scholar- 
ships, good in any college or university, 
on a graded basis: the winner gets $2,800 
— ($700 a year), the runner-up $2,000— 
($500 a year), etc., down to the lowest 
award of $100 a year. 

Last week the 40 winners were an- 
nounced—9 girls and 31 boys—and Mar. 
6 set as the date’ for the listing of the 
individual awards. 

Not for Adults. To thousands of 
high school juniors, looking forward to 
taking the exam next year, questions on 
this year’s test made frightening reading. 
Even the easiest looked hard to ordinary 
students; to most of their parents, the 
whole test was bewildering. A few 
samples* : 

1. Of the following birds, which 
one’s diet is made up of the largest pro- 
portion of insects? (1) blackbird, (2) 
bluebird, (3) crow, (4) sparrow. 

2. The number of named constella- 
tions is approximately: (1) 60, (2) 90, 
(3) 120, (4) 150. 

3. An adult person accurately de- 
scribed as leucomelanous would most 
likely be found: (1) as a member of 
the Caucasian race, (2) in a mental hos- 
pital, (3) in a stupor, (4) living in 
Antarctic regions. 

4. All rocks are divided into three 
major classes, according to the mode of 
origin. Which of the following is not 
one of the three: (1) glacial, (2) 
igneous (3) metamorphic, (4) sedi- 
mentary. 

5. Pneumonoultramicroscopicsilico- 
volcanokoniosis is most likely to occur 
among (1) fishermen, (2) miners, (3) 
oil drillers, (4) silk workers. 

6. A batrachian is most commonly 
referred to as a (1) bat, (2) camel, (3) 
frog, (4) marsupial. 

7. Which is the most ancient pe- 
riod? (1) Eocene, (2) Miocene, (3) 
Oligocene, (4) Pliocene. 

Many of the questions are so highly 
technical in character as to necessitate 
diagrams. Three -hours are allowed for 
the examination, with a half hour ex- 
planation of the test at the beginning. 
Passmark, which may vary from year to 
year, is kept secret. Each student also 
submits an essay, titled My Scientific 
Project, the rating on which is a part 
of the final mark. 


*Correct answers: 1 
4(1); 5 (2); 63); 7 
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(2)3 2 (2)3 3 (1); 
(1). 
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IF your car feels like 7é.. its time for 


MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
Pi a s 












— 
Tar casaony FEUNE LASTS LONGER WITH MARFay, 


Winter driving means smooth riding when Marfak lubrica- 
tion protects the chassis. This tough, stretchy lubricant guards 
bearings and wear points for 1,000 miles and more. Longer- 
lasting Marfak is specially compounded to resist road pound- 
ing and wash-out — in spite of slushy going. That’s why that 
wonderful “‘cushiony”’ 
feeling lasts and lasts! 
Get Marfak lubrication 
today from your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 














TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 
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is a family affair 


in NEW MEXICO 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


The charm of things that are strange, 
romantic and remarkable...age-old Indian 
pueblos where native custom and dress 
remain unchanged with the passing of 
time...picturesque villages and towns 
permeated with lingering traces of a 
gracious Spanish culture and a robust Old 
West...Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
awesome and majestic in its beauty and 
eight National Monuments, each historic in 
its import and interest, unequalled climate 
and scenic grandeur, towering mountains 
and timbered highlands... these things 
that are strange, romantic and remarkable 
combine to make your vacation 
an unforgettable memory. 









COUPON AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR 
FREE BOOKLET AND MAPS, PRONTO! 


Room 1325, State Capitol © Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: (1 New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
0 Official Highway Map, 0 New Mexico“Recreation Map” 
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Religion 





Joy in Wheaton 


President V. Raymond Edman of 
Wheaton College, a 90-year-old nonsec- 
tarian Fundamentalist school in Wheaton, 
Ill., has often said: “Our campus has 
more joy and happiness per square face 
than any place else in the country.” Last 
week, he was surer than ever he was 
right. 

A week ago last Wednesday 400 
students filed into Wheaton’s Pierce Me- 
morial chapel for a routine evening serv- 
ice and to hear evangelist Edwin S. 
Johnson of Seattle, Wash., speak. But 
Rev. Johnson never got a chance. 


After a few songs, Dr. Edman asked 
if anyone would “like to give a word of 
testimony or praise on the blessings of 
this week.” A few students went to the 
platform and began pouring out their 
faith. Others followed and the testi- 
monials and confessions of “sin” con- 
tinued. More students gathered to listen; 
some of them stepped forward to confess, 
too. Slowly the feeling grew that this was 
no ordinary chapel service. As one fac- 
ulty member put it, “the spirit of the liv- 
ing Lord was brooding over Wheaton’s 
campus.” By nightfall, 1,500 students and 
140 faculty members had jammed the 
chapel and overflowed into a basement 
room. 


Wrong Song. One girl confessed 
she had cheated even in a bible class. A 
music student admitted she had been 
singing for her own pleasure rather than 
“the glory of God.” 

Other students admitted they were 
never Christian, and begged to repent. 
Some confessed bitterness toward parents 
and teachers, grievances against friends. 
In all, about three-quarters of the enroll- 
ment made confessions. 

Most of the faculty joined in. They 
admitted petty professional jealousy, an- 
tagonism toward colleagues, selfishness 
and lack of interest in their work and 
students. 

Time Out. The marathon entered 
its second full day and showed no signs 
of letup. Students would leave briefly— 
for food or a quick nap—then return. 
Finally, after 38 continuous hours, 49- 
year-old Dr. Edman called a halt to the 
demonstration. He explained: “We did 
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Mass revival. Some 1,500 students packed Wheaton’s chapel to confess. (SEE: Joy) 


not want it to become too sensational or 
showy.” 

Wheaton’s remarkable demonstra- 
tion had none of the earmarks of a typi- 
cal revival meeting. It was solemn; there 
was no whooping and hollering. Said 
Dean Roger J. Voskuyl: “It wasn’t the 
usual mass hysteria. The students were 
very calm.” 

Wheaton, whose students represent 
45 states and 18 foreign countries, has 
chapel service every morning, starts each 
semester with an “evangelistic week.” 
Students agree on admission not to smoke, 
drink, dance, play cards or engage in 
other “frivolous amusements.” 

By week’s end, Wheaton’s “peace 
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and joy” were spreading. At least one 
other school, Chicago’s Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, had followed the 
lead. Its campus revival, however, lasted 
only a mild 12 hours. 


Sanctified Junk? 


Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, Gimbels’ de- 
partment store advertising director, is an 
expert and tireless needler of other store 
executives, admen and copy writers. Last 
fortnight she took a healthy swipe at 
manufacturers of religious articles. 

After 30 years in the selling busi- 
ness, Miss Fitz-Gibbon told the National 
Association of Catholic Publishers and 
Dealers in church goods convening in 
New York that she had learned one les- 
son: 

“Good taste will outsell bad taste. I 
submit that the vast majority of religious 
articles now being produced are of atro- 
cious design and execution. They are 
neither artistic nor religious.” 

Bernice offered a prescription: Make 
them modern, make them in good taste, 
and make them sell. 


On the H-Bomb 


Could the manufacture of the H- 
bomb be justified as part of the war 
against the antichrist? Or was it, of itself, 
a worse sin than the sin it might be used 
to combat? Last week many of the na- 
tion’s religious leaders were still making 
up their minds, but some had spoken. 
They took both sides. 

ee The Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
professor of Moral Theology at Wash- 
ington’s Catholic University: “[The H- 
bomb], a terrible weapon, can be used 
lawfully in a just war. . .. But its use 
would be sinful if the number of non- 
combatants killed or maimed . . . were 
out of proportion to the benefits obtained 
from the attack.” 

e @ At the Ohio Pastors Convention 
in Columbus, 2,000 Protestant clergymen 
declared the manufacture of atomic 
bombs was “un-Christian” and “threatens 
the very existence of mankind.” 

ee The Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
Washington, D.C.’s All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church: “As to the decision itself, most 
of us are not opposed to it. We trust the 
President. . . . But we are losing a con- 
siderable amount of our freedom.” 

e @ New York’s Rabbi William F. 
Rosenblum: “It is tragic to have to spend 
billions on manufacturing death-dealing 
bombs when such money could be used 
for life-giving benefits to our people...” 

een a questionnaire put to a 
Methodist ministers’ seminar in Wash- 
ington, 34 voted in favor of production of 
the superbomb, 20 regarded the decision 
as “a misguided step,” five as “sinful.” 

e @ The Vatican’s official newspaper 
Osservatore Romano merely pointed out 
the futility of the decision, the lack of 
progress implicit in it: “After two wars, 
we are now forced to try to avoid a third 
one with the same old means, namely, 
arms, thus returning to the pre-Christian 
notion that whoever wants peace must 
prepare for war.” 
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WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS... Although Lambdin P. Milligan had never 
served in the armed forces, he was arrested in Indiana by the military power 
of the United States on October 5, 1864, was imprisoned, tried, convicted 
of treason and sentenced to be hanged. In 1866, his petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus was brought before the Supreme Court. A military commission 
can not try citizens when the civil courts are open, and since martial law is 
confined to the locality of actual war, Milligan was discharged. This case 
establishes a citizen’s right of protection against illegal imprisonment. 


Forty-two years before this memorable event, the United States 

Fire Insurance Company was organized. Its strict adherence to 

the principles of democracy has won it confidence and contributed 
to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT CRGANTEED 2028 CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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See eee BBB ae ee eee eee —< 


R.C.Allen 


Business Machines 


now offer you a 
complete line of .. . 


Sea saa aanan aa 


ADDING MACHINES 


Ads Molla -14 Med) bagel tate) s 


onty $125.00 


(plus applicable taxes) 







LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT — 


EASY TERMS 


Fast, accurate, dependable. Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide. Hand or electric 
models for every office use. So low in 
price you can afford one for every desk 
or sales counter. 


CALL your R. C, Allen dealer (see your 
classified phone book) or send 
coupon today! 


---------------- 7 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


| 
| 
| 
Manufacturers of | 

ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS | 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES «© CASH REGISTERS | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Without obligation, please send me full 
information about your Adding Machines. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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AUTO WASHER 





Your car sparkling clean—in a jiffy 
—Amazing ‘‘Suction’’ Auto Washer. 
Simply glide over car. PRESTO! 
Dust, grease, dirt, and grime disap- 
ar like magic. Leaves finish clear, 
ustrous. Autogleams like a mirror. 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


Sample offer sent immediately to all who 

name at once. Hurry, postal will do. 

END NO MONEY — Just your name. 
KRISTEE Co., 878 BarSt.,Akron, Ohio 


JUST A FEW DROPS OF 
3-IN-ONE | NO MORE 









ONE 


OIL ‘O) 





A You'll find hundreds of household 
Iw» uses for handy PLASTIC WOOD 
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Unmapped 


America needs more and better maps, 
the Geological Survey reported last fort- 
night. Only 25% of the nation has been 
well charted. Topographical maps now 
covering about half the country are in- 
accurate or out of date. Necessary to 
complete a good mapping job are more 
money and men, 20 to 50 years. 


Growing Our Rubber 


The United States’ $700 million syn- 
thetic rubber industry, born in the last 
war, could take almost any economic 
strain without snapping—but for one 
weak point: natural rubber. In a report 
to the President on the status of the in- 
dustry last month, presidential assistant 
John R. Steelman explained: 

More than 90% of U.S. natural rub- 
ber needs are supplied by Far Eastern 
areas which are 12,000 miles away and 
subject to enemy control in another war. 
American synthetic rubber furnished 
85% of rubber requirements in World 
War II and could do it again. But syn- 
thetics need to be mixed with natural 
rubber for many important items. 

The country is stockpiling natural 
rubber, just in case, but, added Steelman, 
“other sources of [natural] rubber must 
be available if national security is to be 
protected.” 

A four- or five-year reserve of nat- 
ural rubber could be piled up, ‘other ex- 
perts agreed, and some could be obtained 
from South and Central America, but 
what if an emergency lasted seven or 


| eight years? 


Last week, after Congress received a 


| Presidential request—based on the Steel- 


man report—that the synthetic rubber in- 


| dustry be kept in shape for immediate 
| expansion to wartime production levels, 


there were indications that the American 


| farmer might be the answer. 


Two-Way Stretch. Two plants had 
been rushed into domestic cultivation for 
rubber in World War II: guayule, a 
gray-green shrub native to Mexico and 
the U.S. Southwest, and kok-saghyz, a 
Russian dandelion sent over by the 
USSR. By VJ-Day, guayule looked-hope- 
ful. Some 33,000 acres of it were growing 
in California. It would have produced an 
estimated 20,000 tons of natural rubber. 
But suddenly an order came to abandon 
the project and plow the shrubs under. 

Similarly, successful production of 
high-quality rubber from the Russian 
dandelion was in sight when an order 
came to shut down an experimental ex- 
traction plant in Philadelphia. 

The chance for large-scale experi- 
ment with the two plants was gone. But 
if proponents of farm-grown rubber were 
shocked and disappointed, they could 
take hope again now. A small but ener- 


Sealcte 
... and a Russian dandelion looked like 
best bets. (SEE: Growing Our Rubber) 





getic group of plant scientists are ex- 
ploring guayule and kok-saghyz further. 
Congress has been asked for another 
$209,000 to continue research on quantity 
and quality improvement. Growing tests 
are afoot in California, Texas, Oregon. 
Most exciting of all, scientists had de- 
veloped a guayule hybrid by crossing the 
low-growing plant with a tall-growing 
Mexican tree-like shrub. 

Sturdy Mongrel. The hybrid took 
two years to develop at the U.S. Natural 
Rubber Research Station at Salinas, Cal. 
It reaches a 12- to 13-foot height, com- 
pared to guayule’s normal three feet, 
crossbreeds readily to produce other fer- 
tile hybrid trees. It contains only about 
70% of the amount of rubber in guayule 
itself, but because of its great size would 
increase guayule rubber production about 
50% per acre. 

Should there be a “next time,” the 
United States would be ready to start im- 
mediate cultivation of home-grown rubber 
to supplement its own synthetic and im- 
ported natural supplies. Next question: 
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When would farm-grown rubber become 
economically feasible for peacetime use 
as well? 


The New Duck Stamp 


Once each year wildlife artists vie 
for the honor of painting the picture that 


goes on the Federal duck stamp—the $2 | 


stamp required of each over-16-year-old 
hunter of wild ducks, geese or brant. 

Last week the design for the 1950-51 
stamp had been picked from 88 possibili- 
ties submitted by 65 contestants in the 
prizeless, but prized, contest. 

The winner: Walter Weber, Wash- 
ington, D.C., first artist to win the contest 
twice (previously in 1944-45). His de- 
sign: two trumpeter swans, nearly extinct 
in 1935, but now making a strong come- 


back. It will be the trumpeter’s first ap- | 


pearance on the stamps, which go on sale 
at post offices July 1. 


Eagle Battle 


Forthright C. R. Snow of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, minced no words about it. Every 
bald eagle (America’s national symbol) 


should be shot, he told a Congressional | 


committee last week. 

Snow, an Alaskan sportsman, was 
testifying against a bill to extend Federal 
protection for the giant bird to Alaska, 
where the Territorial Legislature last 
spring put a $2 bounty on bald eagles. 
The eagle is protected by Federal law in 
all 48 states. 

“The bald eagle has done nothing to 
merit idolization,” said Snow. Instead, he 
charged, it eats valuable Alaskan salmon, 
grouse, and even house cats. 





Save the Few. Snow’s attack was | 


quickly challenged. The bald eagle, said 
Federal wildlife experts, is chiefly a 
scavenger, probably does more good than 
harm. Moreover, there aren’t many left 
and extinction is a grave possibility. 
Said Mrs. Rosalie Edge, chairman of 
an emergency committee for the eagle’s 
defense: “It is incongruous that Alaska 
should be seeking statehood while . . . 
[exterminating] our national emblem.” 


..--In Them Thar Hills 


Once, in Revolutionary days, Mor- 
gantown, in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
had been an important iron mining cen- 
ter. But the mines had closed with the 
opening of richer sources in Minnesota’s 
Mesabi range. 

However, Mesabi has been substan- 
tially depleted, and last week it looked 
as if iron mining might return to this 
Pennsylvania region. For weeks a “mys- 
tery” buyer had been taking up some 
1,500 acres in the Welsh Mountain foot- 
hills, near Morgantown, at an average of 
$250 an acre. Rumors flew that the hold- 
ings were being bought for uranium de- 
posits, cattle feeder ranchland, oil fields 
and game preserves. 

Finally the nearby Bethlehem Steel 
Co. revealed itself as purchaser, said it 
was “examining former workings in this 
area for ore occurrences.” 
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How Leading Lumber Deale 


rs and Builders Can Help You 


Build This Quality Home 
Right Now, on a Thrifty Budget! 


If yours is a typical American family, the 
charming home pictured above is for you! 
It is truly a quality home, with every essen- 
tial for convenient, modern living. Yet it 
is so efficiently designed that you can build 
it right now at common-sense cost! 

One of the thriftiest ways to build qual- 
ity into this or any other home is to use 
genuine Celotex Insulating Sheathing in 
the walls, instead of ordinary sheathing. 
This strong rigid insulation saves you 
money on both materials and labor, be- 
cause it does two basic jobs—insulates and 
builds—at one low cost! 


Celotex Insulating Sheathing keeps your 
home cooler in summer,healthfully warmer 
in winter. And it cuts fuel bills much more 
than overhead insulation alone can. Yet to 
insulate as you build with Celotex Insulat- 


Another Quality Home built with 
CELOTEX 





ing Sheathing COSTS NO MORE than wn- 
insulated construction! 


No other insulation gives you all the 
advantages of Celotex Insulating Sheath- 
ing. For no other is made of long Louisi- 
ana cane fibres, treated inside and asphalt- 
coated outside to make it DOUBLE-WATER- 
PROOFED. And no other is protected by 
the exclusive patented Ferox Process 
against termites, dry rot and fungus. 


Reliable lumber dealers or builders will 
be glad to supply this famous insulation, 
and show you the Celotex brand name on 
it. And for assistance on every phase of 
home planning, building and financing, 
see the Celotex Dealer in your commu- 
nity. He is the man in whom to place your 
confidence when you build. 


PS. Send now for Celo Chart of the home pictured above. Mail coupon below. 


Insist on genuine C ELOT EX Building Products 


SEG VU. & PAY. OFF 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


" eee —— oe ee ee ee oe oe oe —— oe oe ee ee ee oe ee ee oe ee ee ee oe a ee 


Mail Coupon Now 
for CELO CHART of 
This Home designed 
by Architect Edwin C. 
Bruno, Skokie, Illinois. 
Gives all elevations, 
floor plans, area dimen- 





The Celotex Corporation, Dept. P-20 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


I enclose 10c in coin, for which please mail me'the 


CELO CHART of the home designed for The Celo- 
tex Corporation and illustrated above. 


sions—so your Celotex : 
Dealer can estimate cost of build- ' ee a eee ey —_— 
ing in your locality. Plus interior ; 
decorating suggestions by famous i 
decorator Helen Koues. i AAO anna ick 
i] 
; _————————— i Sl 








\F PETER PAIN PUMMELS You WITH 


FOR FAST RELIEF, 


rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 2% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 
and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 


Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


QUICK! 
RUB IN 


Ben'Gay 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


Large healthy 3+ to 4-year-old, 6+ to 
l4-inch trees. 10 ea. Blue Spruce, 
Norwoy Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, 


Mugho Pine. Sent postpaid at planting 
time. Evergreen catalog; write Bon 16B 


MUSSER FORESTS, 
Indiana, Pa. 





SAVE MONEY! Write 
for FREE Catalog of 

aria English Saddlery at new 
low prices due to de- 

TO SADDLE valued English currency. 
American ‘‘tack’’ bar- 

HORSE gains. I ship on ap- 
real 








Shows 518 English and 
proval and save 


money for horsemen. 
OWN F RS Write TODAY. 
“little joe’? WIESENFELD CO. 


Dept. 4 Baltimore 1, Md. 





A MAN'S BEST FRIEND IS HIS POCKET KNIFE 












All 
CAMILLUS 
knives have hand 
honed blades. 
Many styles af 
your dealer's. 


a _ 
Fe BES oooworxer” 


hits the cage / About $2.25 
3%" closed 


CAMILLUS CUTLERY COMPANY, CAMILLUS, WN. Y. 
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ALL-VEGETABLE 


_ Makes the Difference: / 


Older People Praise NM 
It’s So Kind to the System 


Thousands of older people praise Na- 
ture’s Remedy, M Tablets. An M at 
night brings morning regularity so thor- 
oughly, yet without perturbing effects. 
All-vegetable makes the difference—a big 
difference! N’s are composed of 10 nat- 
ural vegetable ingredients. That’s why 
they’re so kind to your system. 

Try M at our expense. 25 tablets only 
25c. Buy a box at any-drug store. Try 
them. If not completely satisfied, 
return box with unused tablets to us. 
We will refund your money 
plus postage. 


athe Remedy 


Quotes 





Your reports on the various prob- 
lems on which I asked for your advice 
were models of lucidity and logic. . 
Your final opinions were always models 
of brevity and accuracy.—President Tru- 
man, accepting resignation of his special 


counsel, Clark Clifford. 


If there is going to be another Pearl 
Harbor it will be in Alaska and it could 
come any time now.—Gov. Ernest Grue- 
ning, Alaska. 


No one can solve any of the great 
social and legislative problems which 
confront us by nocturnal meditations on 


52nd St.—Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R.- 





International 


Rep. Brown. Cafes brew no solutions. 


Ohio), advising Rep. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jr. to stay out of night clubs. 


In a foreclosure, you'd have 1% 
of success. Yet, I can show you how the 
Government would have a 99% chance 
for success without foreclosure.—Carl G. 
Strandlund, Lustron Corp., opposing 
RFC foreclosing its $37.5 million loan. 


If we give Formosa naval protec- 
tion, it means we must underwrite all of 
China with our naval and military force. 
—Chairman John Kee (D.-W.Va.), House 


Foreign Affairs Committee. 


We should not recognize the Com- 
munist Government of China. ... We 
should, if necessary, give naval protec- 
tion to the possessions of Formosa, the 
Pescadores and possibly the Hainan 
Islands.—Herbert Hoover. 


An embarrassed, shy, self-depre- 
ciating, adolescent girl out on her first 
formal dance may be very unhappy and 
gauche. She most certainly needs help, 
but not necessarily that of a psychiatrist. 
—Dr. lago Galdson, New York Academy 


PATHFINDER 


of Medicine, opposing extension of psy- 
chotherapy to problems of normal indi- 
viduals. 


Children love young teachers and 
beg down under the weight of so many 
old faces—Mrs Elmer T. Carl, Kansas 


City, Mo., mother of three. 


The attitude that the Government 
rather than the private individual is 
chiefly responsible for the betterment of 
man is utterly contrary to the spirit of 
our founders.—Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, pres- 
ident. Northwestern University. 


The most disgraceful thing wom- 
en do is to continually succumb to chang- 
ing fashions. What would we say if men 
changed the length of their trousers every 
year ?—Lady Astor. 


Don’t worry about it, honey. It’s 
only money, and besides we’re insured.— 





Wide World 
Mrs. Sanson. Honey spilled no tears. 


Stanton D. Sanson, comforting his wife 
after thieves took $428,000 of her jewels. 


I look like Hitler but I didn’t like 
the old goat and my character isn’t like 
his. I like meat, cigarets and women.— 


Henrich Noll, Berlin. 


Britain has bartered the soul of a 
nation for a few pieces of silver—Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, on Britain’s recognition 
of Communist China. 


Splinter parties are already on the 
horizon. And nowhere is the ferment 
more active than in the South.—Sen. 
Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.). 


If Taft wins in Ohio in 1950, he 
will undoubtedly be the strongest candi- 
date for the Presidency in the Republican 
convention of 1952.—Daniel J. Tobin, 
president, International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters, AFL. 


Chicago is the logical national tele- 
vision center. We have more room there, 
more know-how, less frenzy.—Hal Block, 
TV producer-director. 
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THE BEST KIND OF TRIPS 
FARM FOLKS CAN vanes <es 


Fatimers Frieadstyp Tours'l it 






.-. planned by Farm Journal as a nonprofit service, so you can travel with 
people you like—like you! 

Want the kind of trip where all transportation, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
everything is taken care of for you? Want to have the best sightseeing possible? 


Want to see some of the beautiful countryside—some unusual farm operations? 
Want a trip that’s the most interesting and valuable for the money? 


That’s the kind of trip Farmers’ Friendship Tours offers you! All details 
of each tour are handled by American Express World Travel Service! Write 


now for the complete itinerary of the Farmers’ Friendship Tours listed below. 





To California—Leaving March 5th from Chicago, 17 
days. San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, San Diego, Old Mexico, Imperial Valley, Phoenix, 
S $405 plus tax and up* [] 








To Canada—Leaving June 10 from Chicago. One tour 
east bound to Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 
Niagara Falls—12 days, $271 plus tax* [] 


Another tour west bound from Chicago to Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Banff, Vancouver, Seattle and return 
thru U. S. A. 17 days, $492 plus tax and up* [[] 





Northern Tour—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, England 

Long tour 7 weeks $1,365 up* [] 

Short tour 5 weeks $1,135 up* [] 


Southern Tour—France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
England 

Long tour 7 weeks $1,529 up* [] 

Short tour 5 weeks $1,085 up* [] 








*Depending on accommodations; upper, lower or rooms on trains; 
first class or cabin on transatlantic steamships, or by air. 


pMERICA 


TTS AN 
pe ato 
\ ALS 3 
\see . j 





AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., Friendship Tours 
65 BROADWAY, New York 6, N. Y. 





Expres? 
EXPRES" 


Please send me information about the Tour checked above. 


Name 








City. State 
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Radio-TV 


And Next Year? 


When, last May, Crusade in Europe, 
the television version of Gen. Eisenhow- 
er’s book, began the first 26 telecasts 
over the American Broadcasting Co.’s 
network, there were only 1,383,000 TV 
receiving sets in the U.S. 

Last fortnight as another 26 telecasts 
began (Sun., 7:30 p.m. EST), the po- 
tential audience was bigger. In the U.S. 
were 3,945,000 sets. 





$1 Color Television? 


A color television device, which can 
be mass-produced at a cost of only “about 
a dollar,” was demonstrated for top Gov- 
ernment technicians last week. 

Inventor is a 59-year-old former as- 
sistant to Lee de Forest, pioneer radio 
engineer. Elman B. Myers of Pompton 
Lakes, N.J., told the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission it was based on a 
process developed by British scientists. 

Myers explained that color is ob- 
tained by replacing the ordinary lens on 
a TV camera with what he calls an “op- 
tical barrel”—a complex (and still se- 
cret) system of lenses and prisms—and 
placing a color analyzing screen on the 
front of any standard black and white 
TV set. Startled FCC members took un- 
der advisement Myers’ request to make 
his device available “for public analysis 
and comment.” 


Hypnosis on TV 


How far can hypnotism be used on 
television? Is it potentially dangerous to 
the audience at home? If so, what limi- 
tations must be placed on it to keep it 
within the bounds of safety? 

When, on a recent Arthur Godfrey 
show, hypnotist Franz Polgar put mem- 
bers of the orchestra into a hypnotic 
trance, he posed a question that Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System executives are 
trying to solve. 

No formal action thus far has been 
taken by the Federal Communications 
Commission. One unwritten rule is al- 
ways followed: The hypnotist, whether it 
be the veteran Polgar or the 24-year-old 
newcomer, Robert L. Friend, never looks 
directly into the camera while inducing 
an hypnotic state. Reason: Thousands of 
telefans, watching the screen in the pri- 
vacy of their homes, might be hypnotized. 
Physicians have warned that this might 
be dangerous to persons with weak 
hearts. 

Fire Test. Polgar, a Hungarian war 
veteran who came to the U.S. in 1933, is 
a graduate of the University of Budapest, 
later studied under Freud. He has be- 
come almost as widely known among 
telefans as mind-reader Joseph Dunnin- 
ger. 
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Unlike Dunninger, however, Polgar 
sticks to straight hypnosis. Favorite Pol- 
gar stunt is the “lighted match test.” He 
puts his subject “under,” then holds a 
lighted match under his fingers (far 
enough away to prevent real burns). The 
subject feels no pain. On the comedy side, 
Polgar demonstrates the power of sugges- 
tion. After putting members of the God- 
frey orchestra into a trance, he told them 
that a nearby chair, of ordinary weight, 





Marvels. Dunninger’s mind reading .. . 





. and Polgar’s hypnotism paved .. . 





Harris & Ewing 
. . . way for Robert Friend, whose act 
includes both. (SEE: Hypnosis) 


actually weighed 500 pounds. Two young 
musicians were then directed to move it. 
They tugged and strained, but couldn’t 
budge it. 

Baby by Hypnotism. To anyone 
who will listen, Polgar advocates the 
therapeutic value of hypnotism. At the 
birth of his youngest child two years ago, 
he persuaded his wife to accept hypnosis 
as a substitute for an anesthetic. The ex- 
periment was successful. 

Polgar, on the air, does only hyp- 
nosis. Dunninger, already packaging a 
new show to be called House of Magic, 
sticks to mind reading. But young Robert 
Friend, appearing on Philadelphia’s 
WCAU-TV (Wed., 2 p.m., EST) has 
demonstrated both hypnosis and mind 
reading over CBS and added another act: 
paroptic vision, the ability to identify let- 
ters. or cards where the possibility of 
telepathy has been eliminated. More pop- 
ular, however, because more credible, is 
Friend’s stunt over WCAU-TV_ of 
“thought projection.” 

The Audience’s Mind. In front of 
the camera he holds up five different ob- 
jects, concentrating on one of them. Then 
he asks his audience viewing the show 
in their homes to write in the name of the 
object he has in mind. The letters re- 
ceived are reported to be 70% “coinci- 
dental” with the thought projected. 

For skeptics, Messrs. Polgar, Dun- 
ninger & Friend maintain a slogan: See- 
ing may not be believing, but at least it 
is entertaining. 


Pony by Short-wave 


Cheating by high school students 
taking their Latin and Greek examina- 
tions in Italy, like any other place, is not 
new. But the method uncovered in Turin 
last week was. 

Short-wave broadcasting from a 
house across the street was used. One 
student showed up with a heavy bandage 
around his head. It concealed a tiny radio 
receiving set. The other student hid his 
set in a cast on a “broken arm.” 


An Extra Week 


So far few TV shows have been able 
to stay uniformly good from week to 
week. Even some of the best, like Garro- 
way at Large, Fred Waring, and Ford 
Theater, bog down at intervals. 

The effort to produce even a top 
half-hour’s entertainment every seven 
days results in sketchy material, last 
minute improvisations. I/nside U.S.A, 
dodges this by appearing on alternate 
Thursdays (CBS, 8:30-9 p.m. EST). 
Named after John Gunther’s book, pro- 
duced by Arthur Schwartz, Broadway 
song-writer, /nside U.S.A. blends comedy 
sketches, singing and dancing—and man- 
ages to get better rather than worse every 
14 days. 

If resemblance to the book is purely 
coincidental, lack of resemblance to the 
slapstick and mayhem of some regular 
every-seven-days TV shows is plainly in- 
tentional. Explains Schwartz: “Two 
weeks gives us time.” 
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PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFOR 
Washington Square, Philad 


Please send information about a vacation te 
(Please check what you want) 
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A BALANCED DIET 
HELPS ME KEEP FIT! 





For a basic diet, feed vitamin-rich MILK- 
BONE TINY-BITS! Then add table scraps 
or soup to give your dog a varied diet bal- 
anced to his individual nutritional needs! 
Economical because you add the liquid to 
this concentrated food! MILK-BONE TINY- 
BITS are baked for diges- 
tibility —sealed in lined 
containers tokeep fresh! 


MILK-BONE TINY-BITS con- 
tain nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, Bi, B2, D, and E... 
Meat Meal... Fish Liver Oil... 
Whole Wheat 
Flour... Min- 





BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
poaeeseeeaesseesounesassessnas 
National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-2 FREE 

446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 
Send me free MILK-BONE TINY BITS. Also Book- 
let: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.”’ (Please 
print. Paste coupon on penny postcard if you wish. ) 


IR AMRO.....cccesasccncsccecseccoccncesqsecsncssacouscsossussosseseseseqnnssess - 





AD GGPOBSB ....0ccusccececcccccecsccscccccccsccccccoceccsccsccesccccosccsososesecse 





City and State. 


This offer good in United States only 
ter er eae mm ae ee ee oem we cee em ee ee 


BUNIONS 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 


You never tried anything so won- 
derful as Dr. Scholi’s Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves shape of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OR. SCHOLL’S, Inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10, il. 


Peeseseseeeeeees 


Carries extra 
passenger or 
100-lb. load 


Amazingly economical!—own, operate and maintain 
it for less than %c a mile! 

Even more impressive is Cushman’s advantage in 
traffic—its ease of handling, fast get-away, its ability 
to slip in and out of narrow places. You get there 
quicker and easier—then, you park anywhere! Won- 
derful for getting to work, school, market—doing er- 
rands, making deliveries. Dependable, safe, com- 
fortable. 


See your Cushman dealer for free demonstration. 
Or, mail card to Dept. R-2 for Free Folder. 


(USHMAN MOTOR WORKS Inc. 


se Le, a USA 
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Music 


Sales Record 





Concert managers in 20 big cities re- 
ceived telegrams last month asking if 
they could book “the biggest possible 
concert attraction before the public to- 
day.” These managers quickly confirmed 
dates, for they knew it could mean only 
one thing: Arturo Toscanini, at 83 the 
world’s greatest living conductor, and his 
NBC Symphony Orchestra were going to 
tour. 

They were right. For the first time in 
its 13-year history, the radio orchestra 
will make a six-week, 20-city coast-to- 
coast tour, starting in New York Apr. 14, 
under the auspices of RCA Victor. It 
will play in places like Cleveland’s 
16,000-seat Public Auditorium and St. 
Louis’ 11,000-capacity Kiel Auditorium. 
Even so, within a few hours after the 
ticket sale was announced in most of the 
cities last fortnight. the concerts were 
sold out. Many music lovers merely sent 
signed blank checks to the box office. 


A Million Bamboos 


Bamboo walls, bamboo ceiling, 

And the rain coming down seems to 

say, 

In a voice so appealing, 

Oh! don’t delay.”* 

Last week these mushy lyrics, in the 
notable nasal baritone of Vaughn Mon- 
roe, were booming out of juke boxes 
across the nation and being tirelessly 
aired by disk jockeys. Record buyers had 
already snapped up the 250,000 disks 
RCA-Victor wisely cut before the song 
was marketed and another 250,000 were 
going fast. 

It took only a few short weeks for 
Bamboo to become a hit. But the song 
ideas and the title were 12 years old. It 
was early in 1938 that lyricist Buddy 
Bernier sat down one day at a cheap New 
York lunch counter. He struck up a con- 
versation with tunester Nat Simon, on the 
next stool. Neither, it turned out, was 
teamed up just then. “Why not get to- 
gether?” suggested Simon. 

The result was Poinciana and a half- 
finished Bamboo. Poinciana didn’t really 
click until David Rose recorded it in 
1942. Bamboo remained half finished un- 
til three months ago, when Bernier and 
Simon rediscovered it, got to work and 
polished it off in one afternoon. When 
George Pincus, agent for Shapiro, Bern- 
stein & Co., music publishers, heard 
he said it was a natural for Vaughn Mon- 
roe. RCA-Victor grabbed it as a Monroe 
exclusive. 

Ready, Set . . . Bamboo was kept 
under extra-thick wraps. Monroe, his ar- 
ranger, his band and his Moon Maids 
were sworn to secrecy. Rehearsals were 


“Go away. 


*Copyright 1950 by Shapiro, Bernstein and 
Co., Inc. Reprinted by permission. 


held late at night behind locked doors. 
Despite all this, there was a rumor that 
news of Bamboo had leaked out. So the 
record was processed over night. 

Since then Buddy (The Night Has A 
Thousand Eyes, The Big Apple) Bernier, 
39, and Nat (The Old Lamplighter, My 
Bolero) Simon, 45, have been kept busy 
adding up their royalties. RCA said the 
song might easily outsell Monroe’s Riders 
in the Sky (1,304,000) or even Ballerina 
(1,750,000). 

Like Poinciana, Bamboo started from 
nothing but its title, “a beautiful sound- 
ing word we both liked.” The ballad 
deals with a disappointed lover suffering 
from insomnia in a bamboo hut, with a 
background of beating rain and tom- 
toms. Interestingly enough, nine months 
of Bernier’s five years in the Air Force 
were spent in a real bamboo hut on the 
Pacific island of Tinian. 


Bing Is Boss 


After three months of silence, bald- 
ing. mild-mannered Rudolf Bing, the 
Metropolitan Opera’s new general man- 
ager, held his first press conference last 
fortnight. When it was over, there was 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that Bing in- 
tended to be—and was—boss. 

In his Austrian-British accent, he 
announced plans for the Met’s next sea- 





son: 
e @ Kirsten Flagstad, barred by the 
Met since the War, 


and Helen Traubel 





Acme 
Met impresario. No one could doubt it, 
he was at the helm. (SEE: Bing Is Boss) 


will share Jeading Wagnerian roles. 

e @ Lauritz Melchior, leading Met 
tenor, “will not be back.” One rumored 
reason: Bing wants more and longer re- 
hearsals; Melchior, after 24 years, knows 
his roles by heart and always skips them. 

e e There will be a 20-week season, 
longest since 1943-44, but only 18 differ- 
ent operas—compared to this year’s 26. 

@ @ Opening night would not be a 
subscription night. “In that way, I hope 
it will become more of a musical event 
instead of—well, you know,” said Bing. 
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Movies 





Laughton’s Maigret. No French accent. 


Suspense in Paris 


Americans who can’t join the tourist 
parade to Paris may find some measure 
of consolation in The Man on the Eiffel 
Tower (RKO). The film stars “the city 
of Paris” along with Charles Laughton, 
Franchot Tone, Burgess Meredith, and 
Robert Hutton. 

Indeed, the city steals the show. 
Stanley Cortez, one of Hollywood’s ace 
cameramen, has filmed it in entrancing 
detail. This is a good thing, since the 
story that holds the pretty pictures to- 
gether is a trifle incoherent. 

The film is based on one of Georges 
Simenon’s “Inspector Maigret” stories. 
The Inspector is one of the favorite de- 
tectives of circulating library customers, 
and his fans may be slightly shocked to 
learn that he has been brought to the 
screen in the decidedly non-Gallic per- 
son of Laughton. 

The movie could and certainly should 
have been a straightforward thriller, but 
it has been given some pretentiously arty 
overtones by Tone and Meredith, who 
serve not only as stars but as co-producer 
and director, respectively. 

Of the players, Tone perhaps comes 
off best with his portrayal of a mad killer. 
Meredith, as a scissors-grinder innocently 
mixed up in a murder plot, carries on in 
a wildly eccentric manner calculated to 
arouse the deep envy of Orson Welles, up 
to now the screen’s foremost specialist in 
offbeat hamming. 

The Paris scenery rises triumphantly 
above these irritations, however, and the 
final chase sequence, up, down, and all 
around .the Eiffel Tower, is Grade-A sus- 
pense stuff. The three leading ladies, 
Jean Wallace, Patricia Roc, and Belita, 
are atrocious as actresses, but as scenery 
they are almost as good as Paris, 
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NOW this FULL- WEIGHT Blade 


in Handy Dispenser 
.» Qt this amazing low price! 


BLADES 


IN DISPENSER 


25¢ 


REGULAR PACK 
3 for 10¢ 














e Try this sturdy, full-weight Blue Star on those 
tough, hard-to-shave spots. If amy blue steel blade, 
at any price, gives you better shaves than Blue Star, 
we'll give you double your money back. 





TOUGH "S 


/k= ~ 
ruccrsion JASR(rroouers 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP.* BROOKLYN 1, N. Y, 


_ MORE 


repeating shotgun 


VALUE 


You won’t believe your eyes... when 
ou see the price tags on these ‘Stevens 
bolt action shotguns. But, you'll find 
more than sensational low price in these 
“repeaters.” They’re good to look at. 
handle and shoot. Rugged, dependable 
and well balanced, too, for years of top 
shooting service. Write for f= catalog— 
see the complete line of Savage-built 
rifles and shotguns at your dealer’s. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Stevens Model 124. Three-shot * eater — 2 shells 
in — magazine, one in b . 12 gauge. New 
rugged, simple, fast cross ole action design. 
Streamlined . well balanced... natural point- 
ing . . dependable. 

Stevens Model 59. Lightweight, tubular magazine 
6-shot repeater. .410 gauge—2 4” or 3” shells. 
Self- rosceaas, bolt action, independent safety. 
Wood stock and forearm, walnut finish. 


Stevens Model 258 (not illus.) Same general speci- 
fications as Model 59 but in 20 ga. with detach- 
able clip magazine. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


AVAGE 


STEVENS FOX 



























SINGLE 
EDGE 


DOUBLE 
EDGE 





SAVAGE . 


SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power ond Hond Lown Mowers 
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PLAN NOW e EASY CAREFREE 
DAYS IN FLORIDA THIS YEAR 


See All Hsrida from 


TAMPA P 


The CENTER of 
Florida’s Vacation 
Attractions 


YOU'RE right in 
the heart of things in Tampa. 
Everything you'll want to see 
and do is at your fingertips. 
And budget prices this year say 
“stay longer and see more.” 










FREE colorful booklet on TAMPA, 





. == “Hub of Floride’s Great West Coast” (#88 i 
: Greater Tampa Charnber of Commerce - 
g Room 331, Tampa, Florida. 7 
' « 
& Nome a 
2 t 
8 Address a 
' # 
5 5 
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. (Please re wgueet specific information if desired) a 
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PLANTS 3.0". 





Send today for FREE GARDEN BOOK of Vege- 
table Plants with cultural directions on how to 
grow them. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
on Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
Collard, Tomato, Potato, Eggplant, Pepper Plants. 
Try our bargain special offers. 

PIEDMONT PLANT CO., Box 909 Albany, Ga. 









Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


. Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
“~~ tormenting rectal itch are often 

telltale signs of Pin-Worms.. 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. Entire, families may be victims 
and not even know it. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, het destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That’s exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do...and here’s how they do it: 


First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
peowes ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangerous 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P- W Vermifuge ... the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYWE'S P™!\for Pin-Worms 
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Books 





Grocery Peer 


In a tiny grocer’s shop in a dingy 


Glasgow neighborhood, 90 and some 
years ago, a small, sharp-eyed boy 


watched his father counting out eggs for 
a customer. When the customer had gone, 
the boy suggested that it might be better 
if his mother always handled the eggs. 
“Her hands,” he said, “are smaller. They 
would make the eggs look larger.” 

This was an early manifestation of 
the merchandising genius that was to 
make the boy one of the richest men and 
greatest celebrities of his age and the 
subject, 100 years after his birth, of The 
Lipton Story (Doubleday, New York: 
$3.00), an engaging biography by the 
English novelist, Alec Waugh. 

The Lipton family were Irish, of 
Protestant peasant stock. They had emi- 
grated to Scotland at the time of the 
great potato famine. They were thrifty 
folk, who soon saved enough money to 
open the shop in which the principal 
staples of trade were eggs, butter, hams 
and bacon shipped to them by Irish 
farmers. 

Sailing Merchant. The youngest, 
Thomas Lipton, had from infancy two 
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great passions. One was shopkeeping; 
the other was the sea. At 13 he was a 
cabin boy on a steamer plying between 
Glasgow and Belfast. At 15 he went alone 
by steerage to America. 

He brought back some very large 
ideas about advertising and salesman- 
ship. But when he found his father un- 
receptive, he put his savings into a shop 
of his own. 

He bought a pair of live Irish pigs, 
tied their tails with gay ribbons and 
painted his name on their fat flanks. 
These he drove every day through a dif- 
ferent set of streets. Nothing like this 
had ever been heard of in Glasgow; and 
it attracted so many to young Lipton’s 
shop that he was soon able to open an- 
other. 

Presently there were dozens of Lip- 
ton’s shops in Scotland, and later still 
others were opened in England and Ire- 
land. Not until after he became a million- 
aire, however, did he launch the enter- 
prise for which his name is now best 
known—the purchase of vast tea-growing 
estates in Ceylon, and the retailing of 
blended tea in small sealed packages at 
low prices. 

Elusive Cup. The turning point in 
his life came, however, in 1896 when he 
subscribed $125,000 to a fund sponsored 
by Alexandra, Princess of Wales, to pro- 
vide festivities for the “beggars and out- 
casts” of London during Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee. As a result, Lipton’s name 
was included in the next New Year’s 
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Secrion oF TunNét- SHOWING ONE MAN IN VERTICAL SHAFT 
PULLING BACK BASIN OF SAND FROM MAN IN FOREMOST BULGE. 


Exit Underground. I{ you're ever 
stuck in a German prisoner-of-war 
camp, here’s how to escape: Build a 


wooden vaulting horse (1) in which a 
co-conspirator can hide (2), then get 
volunteers to vault over it while he 
digs a tunnel (3) under the prison 
fence and past the guard box. How 


three British World War II prisoners 
actually used this ingenious device to 
escape from Stalag Luft III, how they 
disguised themselves and _ traveled 
perilously to neutral Sweden, is all de- 
scribed in an exciting new bodk by 
Eric Williams, The Wooden Horse 
(Harper, New York: $2.75). 
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Honours List, and he was knighted by the 
Queen. 

The dearest effort of Lipton’s later 
life was to build a yacht capable of win- 
ning the America’s Cup. It was a dream 
never fulfilled, but with each successive 
failure he grew more popular with Amer- 
icans, to whom he personified that acme 
of sportsmanship, the graceful loser. 


Reynard’s Not So Foxy 


How intelligent are beasts, compared 
with man or comparing one species with 
another? Does any horse know the mean- 
ing of number? Can a dog distinguish 
spoken words? Does an elephant ever 
forget? How cunning is a fox? 

From a great variety of sources, 
Vance Packard, a New York journalism 
teacher, undertakes to answer such ques- 
tions in Animal 1.Q. (Dial Press, New 
York: $2.50). The resulting book is 
highly interesting, if somewhat lacking in 
scientific authority. 

Class-Conscious Cows. Packard 
finds that nearly all the higher animals 
manifest some of the emotional character- 
istics of man. Cows for example, and 
herd animals generally, are acutely sen- 
sitive of their social position. Some higher 
animals are capable even of grasping 
symbolic concepts such as the use of 
money. All the known members of this 
last group, however, belong to the family 
of primates—the anthropoid apes. 

Packard tells of a cebus monkey at 
the San Diego Zoo that attracted the at- 
tention of a psychologist by his trick of 
offering scraps of his diet or bits of stick 
or paper in exchange for peanuts. He 
was removed to a testing laboratory, 
where four boxes containing poker chips 
of different colors were placed within 
reach. When the monkey discovered, as 
he quickly did, that white chips could be 
redeemed in bananas and blue chips in 
peanuts, he ignored the green chips, for 
which he could get only bread, and the 
yellow chips for which he got nothing. 

Dogs Are Duller. Packard con- 
siders that dogs, unlike monkeys, are in- 
capable of learning by imitation; and he 
remained of this opinion even after an 
interview with Tubby, owned by Karl B. 
Loud of Wellsboro, Pa. Tubby is cur- 
rently considered the smartest dog in the 
U.S. He is a cross-breed with Collie char- 
acteristics predominant; his accomplish- 
ments are said to include the gathering 
of firewood, running errands on verbal 
command, recognizing denominations of 
money and solving simple arithmetic 
problems. 

Tabby vs. Fido. As for the relative 
intelligence of cats and dogs, Packard, 
after considering a good deal of conflict- 
ing evidence, doesn’t commit himself. 

Among wild animals, the fox de- 
serves part of his reputation, but in all- 
round foxiness he is far surpassed by 
both the raccoon and the wolverine. By 
and large, wild animals are more intelli- 
gent than domesticated animals. Packard, 
who is evidently not of the Left, seems to 
consider this a vindication of rugged in- 
dividualism against the welfare state. 
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The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- « 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- @ 
gish, logy, depressed .. . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. ~ 






























1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly — without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 

Pleasant__ Gentle Thorough 







Feel right overnight _'Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


Feet Killing You? 


| READ THIS! When feet are tired and aching: | 
1. Bathe with Cuticura Soap. 2. Massage with 
Cuticura Ointment. 3. Dust Cuticura Talcum 
| between toes and into shoes. Try this today! 
SOAP AND 
OINTMENT 

CUTICURA 
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Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cou 
Honey & Tar 
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Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 








INVENTORS | 


If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered to practice 
before the U.S. Patent Office. Send for copy of our SS Se 
Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention” and “Since 1888” 
an “Invention Record” form. No obligation. ce 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON en or 


102-B VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. | D 3 ; $ r Ss 





TOOTH DROPS 
RegisteredPatentAttorneys DENTAL POULTICE 








your DOCTOR wWiLt TELL YOU 


WHEN YOU’RE DROWSY OR SLEEPY 
..."YOU CAN STAY AWAKE SAFELY 
with NOPOZ AWAKENERS” 


(because they contain Caffeine...and nothing else) 











@ Each NoDoz Awakener tablet has 
the Caffeine content and “ pick-up 
of an average cup of coffee. 


e When you get drowsy — behind the 
wheel or on the job—see how quick- 
ly a NoDoz Awakener snaps you alert! 
Gives you a lift without a letdown! 






| here —15 tablets 25¢ ane 
e@ For sale everywhere sold since 1933 


KEEP AWAKE SAFELY with 
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DRAIN STOPPED 
UP WITH HAIR? 





Quick—use DrGno! Its special churn- 
ing, boiling action scours even hair 
from clogged-up drains... and fast! 
One tablespoon does it. 
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Here’s a tip: Why not prevent drain 
trouble—by using Drano regularly? 
Keeps drains clear, clean, fast-run- 
ning. Saves plumbing bills. 


“ee ‘ 

Sewer germs breed in the greasy, 
filthy muck in clogged-up drains. 
Liquid disinfectants can’t help. It 
takes Drano to scour out this muck. 





These germs lurk in kitchen sink, 
too—near food and dishes. So use 
Drano once every week—and keep 
your drains clear and sanitary, 


Available in Canada 
Dran 
O. 
P. S. WON’T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 
THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copr. 1950, by The Drackett Co, 
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Bypaths 





De-Fun-Itions 


Malingerer: One who is full of sham 
pain. . 

Nodding acquaintance: Somebody 
with whom you have nodding in common. 

Railroad diner: Chew-chew train. 

e * ~ 

To some, China’s “Open Door” has 

turned into a swinging door, to others a 


| revolving door, and to still others—a 
trap door! 


e e 

Naturally the President could see no 
emergency in a coal shortage. The city 
he lives in is always well supplied with 
gas. 

e e oe 

Now that we have an H-bomb, 1,000 
times as destructive as the A-bomb, scien- 
tists can devote more time to the develop- 
ment of an indestructible world. 

. * o 

The unusual warm weather in the na- 
tion’s capital last month is easy to ex- 
plain; the heat’s always on in an elec- 
tion year. 

* a * 

Wire-tapping is nothing new to those 
telephone subscribers who have used the 
home-town party line. 

. - e 

The majority of Congressmen seem 
to think they know which side their bread 
is oleoed on. 

+ e . 

Who discovers a uranium mine can 

rest comfortably on his ores. 
aa - e 

Looks like it’d be a long time before 

our Government is fiscally fit. 
e e 

Whatever a bachelor seweth so shall 

he rip. 
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Mack for Pathfinder 


Probably they call it the H-bomb as 
a pointed reminder of where it would 
blow us all to. 

e es ° 

Harry looks forward 50 years and 
sees a $12,000 salary as run-of-the-mil- 
lennium. 

. « . 

The fact that New Yorkers recently 
observed bathless and shaveless days just 
goes to show the desiravility of saving up 
something for a rainless day. 


Quips 

Is our roving ambassador in China 
looking for our vanishing consuls ?—Dal- 
las Morning News. 

e . _ 

The locomotive engineer’s son got an 
electric train for Christmas but he is an 
only child and refuses to operate the 
train until he gets a second man to com- 


ply with union regulations.—Decatur 
Herald. 
. . 7 
What if the census-taker does ask 


all those questions. A race of jokers like 
ourselves can give him answers which 





Brown for Pathfinder 


“Let’s see—at 20 minutes per pound, it won’t be done until July 6, 1951!” 
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will make Washington statistics even 
more stupefying, if possible-—W ashing- 
ton Star. 

. e e 

General Eisenhower says he won't 
be affiliated with any political party be- 
cause he'd lose a lot of friends. Maybe, 
but he might influence a lot of people, 
too.—Arkansas Gazette. 

. * . 

When a plump woman confides in 
her scale she only hopes it will meet her 
half weigh. 

o o = 

In round numbers, the people who 

don’t mind paying taxes total 000,000,000. 
. e = 

An overseas estimate of a Commu- 
nist: One who borrows your pot to cook 
your goose in. 


Keller for Pathfinder 


A Liberal is that way with the tax- 
payer's money. 

. . . 

Naturally a Congressman is going to 
do some padding if he’s expecting kick- 
backs. 

a o - 

No laundry at our house this week. 
The repair man came and took the wife’s 
Bendix out. 

e - o 

You’ve got to say this for the men 
in charge of our government: they’re 
running it like nobody’s business. 

. o . 

Strange that G. Washington’s throw- 
ing a dollar across a river is still con- 
sidered prowess, the way D. C. Washing- 
ton has been flinging them across both 
oceans, 

e . es 

In the resort areas, golfers are ob- 
serving Washington’s Birthday in the 
cherry tree tradition—worrying about 
their lies. 

. . o 

Some politicians whose speeches are 
written for them could easily commit po- 
litical suicide by giving up the ghost. 

a . . 

Death and taxes are in the same 
category, but we don’t have to die every 
spring. 














Tést-loasting makes the difference 
in. Freshness, Crispness, Flavor! 





““My family’s been eating corn flakes for 
years—but were we surprised by our first 
taste of Post Toasties! 


“They're different from other corn 
flakes—/fresher, crisper, downright good 
eating!” 


“Post-Toasting” makes the difference! 
This special process adds extra tender- 
ness, extra flakiness, extra goodness! 


What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap 
“Keep Fresh” Package brings you Post 
Toasties guaranteed fresh. Get Post 
Toasties from your grocer today! They’re 
one of the famous Post Cereals. 


Dont say'Corn Flakes; say 


fost Toasties 


—the BETTER. Corn Flakes 
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Triple your — 1 Sealed 
money back Bag 

if they're Inside 

















not as fresh 3 Sealed 

as any Carton In 

corn flakes Between 

you ever <_ 

ate. 3 Sealed 
Waxed 


Overwrap 


A Product of General Foods 





Kohler 60” Wilshire Sink, of rigid 
non-Sflexing iron with acid-resisting, 
easy-to-clean enamel surface. Double 
drainboard, full-length ledge and two 
roomy basins provide maximum work- 
ing convenience. 
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Everybody says, “Beautiful” 


N Kohler bathroom fixtures and fit- 

tings, each feature admired for its 
beauty has practical advantages also. 
The smooth, lustrous, glass-hard sur- 
faces are durable and easy to clean. 
Tested materials, sound workmanship, 
a genius for design, and the knowledge 
acquired through many years, have built 
the Kohler reputation for plumbing that 
gives worthy service to health and clean- 
liness in American homes. 

The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath and 
Hampton shelf lavatory, shown above, 
are of non-flexing iron, cast for rugged 
strength. This rigidity protects the 


lovely surfaces of Kohler enamel. The 
bath is equipped with the convenient 
Niedecken mixer. The single handle pro- 
vides safe, easy control of water tem- 
perature for shower or tub. 

Always ask to have your Kohler fix- 
tures equipped with Kohler chromium- 
plated brass fittings. The combination 
will assure matched beauty along with 
maximum efficiency of all working parts. 
Consult your Kohler dealer for advice 
on bathroom, washroom, kitchen or 
laundry fixtures. Send for free booklet 
B-15. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS © AIR-COOLED ENGINES 





